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Home Style 


Please give Stephanie Parker a cali at 802-458-3276 
with inąuiries or to Schedule a tour. 

350 Lodge Road • Middlebury, VT 05753 • 802-388-1220 

www.lodgeatottercreek.com 

Directions: From the Green in downtown Middlebury go to route 
7 South, at 3rd light take a right on Middle Road North. 
Drive to the end of the road and bear right up the hill to 
The Lodge at Otter Creek. 

Owned and operated by Bullrock Corp., and affiliated with 
The Lodge at Shelburne Bay Senior Lioing Community. 


W hy wait? Now you can 

come home to The Lodge 
at Otter Creek in Middlebury, 
Vermont. The Lodge at Otter Creek 
is an adult community featuring 
rental options such as spacious 
and comfortable 2 bedroom State- 
of-the-art Cottages and one and 
two bedroom Independent Living 
apartments. Assisted Living 
apartments and a Memory Care 
Program are also available. 

Nestled on 36 acres within 
minutes of the cultural vibrancy 
of Middlebury College, The Lodge 
at Otter Creek is surrounded 
by sprawling fields, majestic 
mountains, walking trails, apple 
orchards and panoramie views. 
The Lodge at Otter Creek 
offers residents a uniąue blend 
of security, style, elegance and 
beauty that redefines adult living— 
it’s all here just waiting for you. 


THE LODGE 

at OTTER CREEK 

The next generation in adult living 













Madę for Each Other 

Yermont & autumn, in a dance of light and color 


Catamount Conundrum 

Can an altruistic family hołd out against sprawi? 


Patience Is a Virtue 

Working quietly in the thickets of land-use debate, 
Bob Klein has helped preserze wild Yermont 


Ode to Wood 

In praise of an autumn ritual 


Write On 

How one man took a leap of faith and created 
the Young Writers Project 


Agriculture and literacy, two cherished Vermont 
traditions, came together through 
the Young Writers Project 


The Knife Edge 

Cu| i narypr ° 9 o7o&^*t!LEGE 

706 13 03 

Heart Soi^fik^ 

The winner of the 2010 Ralpn Naaing Hill 
Literary Contest 


Cover: The owners of the Catamount Outdoor 
Family Center 

Photographed by Daria Bishop 


■ Prints of select photos are available for purchase. 
To order, cali toll free (866) 962-1191 or visit 
www.vermontlifeprints.com 
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This Season 

Highlights of places to go and things to do this autumn 

Shelf Life 

"A Way of Living" 

Arts Life 

Johnny Winter plays the blues at Mount Snów 
"Spamalot" takes the stage in Burlington 
Greg Brown performs in South Burlington 


1 4 Out to Eat 

Restaurants to enjoy in Bellows Falls, Brookfield, 

Burlington, Stowe and Waterbury 

20 Cooking in Season 

Autumn brings buttemut squash 

26 Outdoor Recreation 

Jamaica State Park becomes a boomtown 
during "West Fest" 

2 8 Getaways 

Horseback riding offers autumn from a different angle 

62 The Working Landscape 

A family goat dairy makes its mark with Mexican-style caramel 

80 Vermont Observed 

Gardener Emeritus 


On The Web 

www.VermontLife.com 

Enjoy multimedia extras linked to stories in this issue: 

™ VIDEO 

Experience Vermont foliage from the saddle on an 
autumn trail ride in Stowe. 

SLIDE SHOWS 

A beautiful and historie setting, preserved 
through the vision of one determined family, 
provides open space and recreational opportuni- 
ties right next to Vermont's largest urban and 
suburban areas. 

Photographer Christopher Percy Collier captures 
the thrill of the spili as quiet Jamaica State Park 
draws paddlers from across the East for the 
annual fali white water release. 

CHECK, PLEASE 

Peruse sample menus of the restaurants high- 
lighted in our Out to Eat section. 


PLACES IN THIS ISSUE 

1. Williston p. 36 

2. Winooski p. 48 
Ferrisburgh p. 50 



4. Burlington p.56 

5. Jamaica p. 26 

6. Ouechee p. 10 

7. Bellows Falls p. 14 

8. Stowe p. 28 

9. Brookfield p. 62 
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Vermont s tkrivmg 
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3rd Annual Vermont Life 
Wme fe? Harvest Festival m 




tke Mount Snów Valley Region. 


artist exhibits cheesemakers craft vendors 
chef demonstrations live jazz & roots musie 
winę & food tastings winę pairings 
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For a complete Schedule of events, ticket information, lodging packages and area ■ 

information, visit www.thevermontfestival.com or cali (877) 887-6884. 



























I N S I D E V L 

Taking Chances 


We didn't plan it this way — we 
just look for stories that inspire us — 
but when we started pulling together 
this issue, a common thread emerged 
among many of our features: They are 
stories of people driven by a purpose 
and a great idea to make a better 
Vermont, often taking a chance and 
choosing the steeper path. 

• The McCulloughs of Williston have hewed to a vision of their 
land as open space, where everyone can enjoy beautiful scenery 
and recreational opportunities ("Catamount Conundrum," page 36). 
Their property, a former dairy farm that has been in their family 
sińce the 1870s, sits right next to a suburban shopping complex and 
housing development, and could still be absorbed into them — the 
jury is out. Their dilemma is a microcosm of the challenges we face 
in Vermont, but with people lilce the McCulloughs as our backbone, 
we lilce our chances. 

• Bob Klein, profiled in "Patience Is a Virtue" (page 40), has been 
ąuietly helping to protect the Vermont landscape for morę than 30 
years. As head of the Vermont Chapter of The Naturę Conservancy, 
Klein has tenaciously worlced through the often contentious and 
tedious process of providing places where naturę can flourish and 
where Vermonters can go to feel the spirit of the wild. Klein's work 
is so far-reaching that he can drive almost anywhere in the State now 
and see land he has helped protect. 

• Community Kitchen in Burlington ("The Knife Edge," page 56) is 
a welfare-to-work program that uses many of Vermont's strengths — 
food, education, tourism — to help people puli themselves up by their 
bootstraps. After graduating from Community Kitchen, many stu- 
dents go on to solid, self-sustaining careers in our culinary industry. 

• Geoff Gevalt ("Write On," page 48) wallced away from a well- 
paying job and toolc a leap into the unknown with his idea of the 
Young Writers Project, a kids-and-literacy program. Gevalt's idea 
grew out of his love of the written word and his belief that the young 
people of Vermont were worth the chance. His project continues to 
gather energy, drawing in educators, media outlets and arts organiza- 
tions. Its potential seems almost limitless, and we'll be surprised if it 
doesn't eventually become a model on the national level. 

• Most importantly, perhaps, are the young people featured in "The 
Farming Type" (page 50). These children and teenagers responded to 
the Young Writers Project with stories about their lives growing up in 
Vermont. We wanted you to see them, and hear from them, because 
we're committed to covering the next generation of Vermonters. 

We find them inspiring. 





Mary Hegarty Nowlan, Editor 
mary.nowlan@state.vt.us 
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INBOX 


TASTY ISSUE 

From Kit Perkins, Project Manager, 

Farm to Platę Initiative, Montpelier, Vt. 

Many thanks for your "Food Is 
Hip" feature story! Staff at the Farm 
to Platę Initiative really enjoyed 
reading it and loved seeing so many 
familiar faces highlighted like rock 
I stars as they deserve, because we 
think they are too! Great photos! 

From Amanda facąuette, 

Bernville, Pa. 

I just wanted to congratulate you on 
a job well done with the Summer issue. 
Since receiving it in the mail, I keep 
I reading it over and over. The stories are 

1 very captivating, as are the pictures, 
and I am so excited to visit some of the 
places mentioned in the issue when I 
move to Vermont in August. 

I From Barbara Parady, Hampton, Va. 

I have read Vermont Life for many 
I years, but this (Summer 2010) issue 
I is about the best I've ever read. When 
I my copy arrives, I usually scan it 
for the pictures and articles. Not 
I this time, however. As soon as I saw 
I the article on the von Trapp family 
I cheesemaking ("Name Recognition"), 

I I immediately turned to it and read it 
I so very carefully. Having met them, I 
] know the marvelous family they are, 

I and this article simply reaffirms that 
I feeling. The other people highlighted 
I in this issue are, indeed, the strong 
I people of Vermont and are what 
I helps this country to be what it is. 

I I thank you for a GREAT magazine 
] and the articles of super interest that 
] appeared in the Summer 2010 edition. 
j A great pleasure to^read each word. 

A DISSENTING OPINION 
I From Richard B. Johnson, 

| Williamsburg, Va. 

I just reviewed [your] Summer 2010 
I issue and I was again reminded of 
the changes that have taken place 
with your publication. There used 
to be a focus on what I would term 
a morę "traditional" Vermont; over 
the previous two years the focus has 
obviously evolved into a morę modern 
and contemporary Vermont. That's all 
well and good, I guess. However, I just 


wanted you to know that some of us 
prefer the morę traditional approach. 

I am a 63-year-old longtime reader, 
now living in Virginia. My entire fam¬ 
ily grew up in Vermont. I continue to 
spend time vacationing in Vermont. As 
a child, I spent many weeks each year 
at my grandparents' farm in Chester. 

I miss the old Vermont Life simply 
because it did a better job of capturing 
what Vermont means to me. 

I assure you I am not trying to tell 
you how to run your magazine. I just 
wanted you to be aware that the morę 
traditional look at Vermont is still 
important to some of your readers. I 
urge you not to forget us completely. 

PRIDE AND JOY 
From Arthur J. Kreizel 

This letter has been in my to-do pile 
too long. As Secretary of Commerce 
under Gov. Snelling, Vermont Life 
reported to me, when tallcing about ads 
was a sin against motherhood. What a 
great job you are doing. I sit in Mexico 
filled with pride that finally we have 
a magazine that is excellent, interest- 
ing and covers all locations. Continued 
good luclc and thanks for a great job. 

From Louise Zorn, Waldron, Mich. 

Your magazine means the world 
to me. Fiaving lived in Jericho and 
Jeffersonville but familiar with 
northern Vermont, I can't tell you 
how much joy each issue brings. They 
are all great. Only suggestion: Keep up 
the good work. 

From Michael Roche, Aldie, Va. 

Next to my wife, your magazine is 
one of the very few things that just 
keeps getting better all the time. Ver- 
mont Life is superb in every aspect! 
Thanks for the pleasure it brings to us. 

CORRECTION 

In a caption in the Summer issue, we mis- 
stated the name of the von Trapps' artisan 
cheese. The correct name is von Trapp 
Farmstead's Oma cheese. We regret 
the error. 

Send letters to Vermont Life, 

One National Life Drive, 6th Floor, 
Montpelier, VT 05620 
E-mail: editors@VtLife.com 


WILL MOSES 



BACK TO SCHOOL" Print 14"x 20' 
$160. + S&H 


WILL MOSES 



"FIREFLY DANCE" Puzzle 1000 pieces 
$16.95 + S&H 



"GIRLS NIGHT OUT” Poster 24 A" x 19" 
_ $38. + S&H _ 

"Art to wami your heart and horne" 

MT. NEBO GALLERY 

60 Grandma Moses Rd. 

P.O. Box 94, Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 

1-800-328-6326 

FREE color catalog is civailcible fenturing 
Will Moses limited edition Folk Art Prints, 
Books, Puzzles, Ccirds & Morel 

VISA MASTERCARD AMERICAN EXPRESS 
PROMPT DELIVERY SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 

Visit us on the web at www.vvillmoses.com 
or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 
Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT. 
Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT. 

Inch by Inch, Bennington, VT. 

Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT. 

Paradę Gallery, Warren, VT. 
Yermont Artisan Designs, Brattleboro, VT. 
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Winę & Harvest Time 

Come join us for one of Vermont's 
Top 10 fali events: the Vermont 
Life Winę & Harvest Festival. This 
annual celebration, which we host 
in partnership with the Mount Snów 
Valley Chamber of Commerce, is a 
fun-filled celebration of winę, spe- 
cialty foods, crafts, musie and morę. 
This is a chance to try Vermont's 
ever-expanding winę selection, meet 
the winemakers, watch cooking 
demos, hear local musie and sam- 
ple some of the state's best foods. 
Starting on Friday night, kick back 
in the village 
of Wilmington: 
visit shops, enjoy 
winę tastings, 
join in a contra 
dance. Saturday, 
it's great food 
from start to finish 
with the Indig- 
enous Vermonter 
Breakfast at the 
Deerfield Val- 
ley Sportsmen's 
Club, followed by the Festival at 
Mount Snów until 5 p.m., then a 
wine-and-cheese reception followed 
by wine-pairing dinners at fantastic 
local restaurants. Still haven't had 
enough? Come back on Sunday for 
another breakfast and morę Festival! 
Sept. 24-26. (802) 464-8092 or 
www.TheVermontFestival.com. 


This Season 

Placos to go and things to do 



Through Sept. 12 

Photojournalism by Stanley Tretick 
Southern Vermont Arts Center, 
Manchester 

During the heyday of Look magazine in 
the '60s, photojournalist Stanley Tretick 
took some of the most memorable imag- 
es of the JFK White House, including inti- 
mate shots of the president relaxing 
with his young family. Later, Tretick's 
assignments put him alongside the 
civil rights crusade of Martin Luther 
King Jr. and the presidential cam- 
paign of Robert F. Kennedy. A new 
exhibit — "Bobby, Martin & John: 
Once Upon an American Dream" — 
presents about 150 photographs by 
Tretick, who died in 1999, and the 
turbulent times he covered. Open 
Tuesday through Saturday 10 a.m. to 
5 p.m., adults $8, students $3, chil- 
dren under 13 free. Sundays open 
11 a.m. to 5 p.m., admission free. 
(802) 362-1405 or www.svac.orq. 

Aug. 20 

My Morning Jacket 
Champlain Valley Exposition, 

Essex Junction 

The New York Times describes the musie 
of My Morning Jacket as "soaring, rever- 
berant Southern rock with a psychedelic 
undertow: musie to get lost in, body and 


soul." Formed in 1998 in Kentucky, the 
Grammy-nominated band has played 
everything from Bonnaroo to "Saturday 
Night Live." 6:45 p.m. $36 in advance, 
$39 day of the show. (802) 652-0777. 


Aug. 20 


Long Trail Bound: 

An Outdoor Workshop for Teachers 
The Green Mountain Club Hiker 
Center, Waterbury Center 

Educators — formal and informal — are 
invited to learn about the natural history 
of Vermont's Green Mountains. Natu- 
ralist Teage 0'Connor and other club 
staff lead the workshop. "Teachers will 
walk away energized about taking their 
students outside and confident in their 
ability to do just that," 0'Connor said. 
"The workshop will give teachers hands- 
on experience with the tools needed to 
investigate the connections between the 
bedrock and the land-use history, the 
birds and the vegetation patterns, and 
the rest of the unique features of a land- 
scape." 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. $40. 

(802) 244-7037, ext. 27. 

Aug. 28-Sept. 6 

Champlain Valley Fair 
Champlain Valley Exposition, 

Essex Junction 

Bill Cosby, Keith Urban and Justin 
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Bieber are among the headliners at 
the Champlain Valley Fair, Vermont's 
biggest of the year. Teen dream Bieber 
I (Sept. 3) sings as part of his first nation- 
I al tour; country star Urban (Sept. 4) 

I performs the musie that has earned him 
I numerous Country Musie and Grammy 
I awards; and Cosby (Sept. 5) shares his 
I perspective through standup comedy. 

I Agriculture exhibits, food and a sprawl- 
ing midway are just some of the things 
to do and see. Hours and admission 
information at www.cvexpo.org, click 
on Champlain Valley Fair. 

(802) 878-5545. 

Sept. 3-12 

Vermont State Fair, Rutland 

The 165th edition of the Vermont State 
Fair includes carnival fun, food, demoli- 
tion derbies and concerts by Charley 
Pride, Wynonna Judd, Danny Gokey, 
Rick Springfield and Molly Hatchet. 

175 South Main St., Rutland. Hours and 
admission information at www.vermont- 
statefair.net. (802) 775-5200 

Sept. 7 ' and 14 

Reading and Tasting With 
Rowan Jacobsen 
Hardwick, Montpelier 

Calais author Rowan Jacobsen shares 
his new book, "American Terroir: Savor- 
ing the Flavors of Our Woods, Waters, 
and Fields," which examines foods that 
are "dependent on their place for their 
uniqueness." The James Beard Award 
winner has written extensively on food 
issues, from oysters to honeybees, and 
their environmental connections. Sept. 7 


at The Galaxy Bookshop, Hardwick; 7 
to 8:30 p.m. (802) 472-5533. Sept. 14 
at Bear Pond Books, Montpelier; 7 to 
8:30 p.m. (802) 229-0774. 

Sept. 19 

Tour de Farms, Shoreham 

Farms, bikes, local food and beautiful 
scenery come together for the third annu- 
al Tour de Farms. Cyclists have a choice 
of three routes — 10, 25 or 30 miles 
— with stops at various farms to sample 
local products such as cheese, bread, 
yogurt, cider and morę. Later, an Apple 
Fest offers musie and morę local foods. 
The tour is a fundraiser for three nonprofit 
groups: the Vermont Bicycle & Pedestrian 
Coalition, Rural Vermont, and Acorn, an 
Addison County localvore organization. 
$20 adults in advance, $10 kids; $30 
adults day of event, $15 kids. First ride 
begins 10:30 a.m. Morę information at 
www.vtbikeped.org. (802) 225-8904. 

Sept. 25 

SIPtemberFest 

Mad River Glen, Fayston 

Sample some of our most coveted beers, 
including limited release and specialty 
beers you can't find in Stores. The Alche- 
mist, Lawson's Finest Liquids and Magie 
Hat are among the dozen-plus Vermont 
breweries that will share their beloved 
brews at this relaxing event. Mad River 
Glen will offer rides on the famous single- 
chair lift, so you can check out the foliage 
of the Mad River Valley and beyond. Local 
food and musie round out the day, and a 
portion of the proceeds goes to the Mad 
River Path Association. Tickets are $25 (for 
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This Season 


. Historie Inns * Museums • Shopping • Dining . 



THE a 

SHIRES^ 

OF YERMONT 


www.bennington.com 

www.manchestervermont.net 

www.theShiresofVermont.com 





Gaił Garber, Syluia—A Life'sJourney, (detail) Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Alzheimer’s: Forgetting Piece by Piece 

On exhibit through October 24 
A powerful tribute to victims of Alzheimer’s expressed through textile 
art in an exhibit of 52 quilts. 


SPONSORED BY: ^ _ 

The Alma Gibbs Donchian Foundation 
MEDIA SUPPORT: VPR 


One of the nation’s finest, most diverse museums of art, design 
and Americana. 6000 Shelburne Road, Shelburne, Vermont. 


SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 


10 tastings and a souvenir glass). Noon to 

5 p.m. (802) 496-6466. 

Sept. 25-26 

Brattleboro-West Arts Open 
Studio Tour 

West Brattleboro and Marlboro 

Tour these wonderfully artist-friendly 
communities and see the studios of the 
artists, including violin maker Douglas 
Cox, sculptor and painter Ron Karpius, 
glassworker Marta Bernbaum and stone 
mason Michael Weitzner, among oth- 
ers. A self-guided tour along backroads 
(during foliage) begins at C. X. Silver 
Gallery, 814 Western Ave., West Brattle¬ 
boro. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Free. 

(802) 257-1024. 

Oct. 2 

24 Hour Comics Dare 
Kellogg Hubbard Library, 

Montpelier 

Arm yourself with pencil and paper, 
and here's your dare: draw a 24-page 
comic book in 24 hours. 'Tor artists and 
nonartists alike, the challenge is to push 
yourself beyond your internal editor to 
produce an end result — which often 
leads to surprising work," said Rachel 
Senechal, program and development 
coordinator. "Because of the intense 
naturę of this event, we expect friend- 
ships developed here to carry on well 
after the 24 hours have passed." Chil- 
dren are invited to participate in a short- 
ened version. 10 a.m. Free (bring your 
own supplies). (802) 223-3338. 

Oct. 10 

NEFCU Giant Pumpkin Regatta 

6 Festival 

Burlington Waterfront 

Watch local celebrities battle it out in a 
race on Lakę Champlain. But these ves- 
sels aren't your average boats — they're 
giant, hollowed-out pumpkins. WCAX 
television meteorologist Sharon Meyer 
bravely entered the regatta last year. 

The difficulty factor inereased when she 
chose fashion over function. "My Cinder- 
ella-with-pumpkin-coach costume looked 
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Courtesy of Billings Farm and Museum 
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fabulous on land, but it was challenging 
to paddle a pumpkin coach against the 
waves, in a gown, balancing a tiara on 
your head!" she said. She ended up in 
the water, and needing the assistance 
of the Coast Guard. "My tiara is some- 
where on the bottom of Lakę Champlain. 
That being said, l'd do it again in a 
heartbeat!" Many family-friendly festival 
activities on land, including crafts and 
food. The event benefits a youth leader- 
ship program. 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

(802) 951-8849. 

Oct. 30 

j A Family Halloween 
Billings Farm and Museum, 

Woodstock 

Billings Farm leaves the fright factor out 
of its Halloween celebrations so kids can 
enjoy the holiday too. Activities include 
family pumpkin carving, doughnuts on 



a string and horse-drawn wagon rides. 
Everyone in costume is invited to march 
in the parades at noon and 2 p.m. 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. $12 adults, $11 seniors, 
free for children in costume accompa- 
nied by an adult. (802) 457-2355. 


For additional calendar listings, 
see page 65. Schedules subject to 
change; please cali ahead to events. 

Subscribe to Vermont Life E-News and 
you'11 get an updated list of events 
each month. 

To sign up for our free e-newsletter, 
visit www.vermontlife.com/gm-news/ 
newsletter.htm. 



M c KERNON 

GREEN DESIGN/BUILD ♦ CONSTRUCTION • PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

Green Design-Build Firm 






Join usfor our fali Design Open Houses: 

October 8 & November 12 

We are offering 2 hours offree follow-up design guidance 

In the tradition of the Master Builder, we. bring together design 
and construction, taking your project from concept to compietion. 


Building in Vermont and Upstate New York (888) 484-4200 
www.mckernongroup.com 
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Shelf Life 

FINE FlNISH 

When The New York Times ran a photo 
on May 4 of snowboard star Kevin Pearce 
smiling at home with his brothers in Norwich, 
it was a turning point in a drama that had 
gripped the snowsports world and Vermont- 
ers in generał for most of last winter: Would 
Pearce, who suffered brain injuries in a hor- 
rific training crash in Utah in December, be 
able to recover and get on with his life? 

The answer was yes — "Things feel 
very normal to me/ Pearce told The Times. 
Though effects linger and he may never 
compete professionally again, Pearce will 
continue on the road to recovery with help 
from his parents, Simon and Pia, who run 
the famous Simon Pearce glassblowing and 
restaurant enterprises. 

Located in Quechee, The Mili is the flag- 
ship restaurant of the company and a favorite 
destination for those seeking quality food in 
a beauiiful setting. In their book, "A Way of 
Living," the Pearces expand on their vision, 
which aims to inform daily life with the joys of 
good eating, creativity, art and elegance. 

Thoughtful biographical narratives 
describe the Pearces inspirations at home 
and work, followed by 27 recipes, all il- 
lustrated with the lush photography of Glenn 
Suokko. Adapted from the glassmakers 
two restaurants, the recipes include Guin- 
ness beef stew, Vermont cheddar quiche 
and triple-chocolate bread pudding. Their 
theme of "simple, good food" means some 
recipes can be easily adapted for midweek 
meals. Put to the test by Vermont Life food 
editor Melissa Pasanen, she said Rory s Irish 
scones went perfectly, as promised, with the 
Irish Connemara broth. 

In the book, Pia describes the Pearce 
home as "the place where I wish to provide 
a sense of warmth, comfort, safety and 
stability." Written before Kevin's accident, 
these words seem even morę meaningful as 
the injured athlete heals at home. 

• A WAY OF LIVINC" 

By Pia and Simon pearce with 
GLENN SUOKKO, 180 pages, hardcover, 
$35, www.simonpearce.com 
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Arts Life 

MOUNT SNÓW 
PSYCHED FOR WINTER 

"Johnny Winter is one of the few guys still 
playing who cut his teeth on blues from 
between the world wars," says Scott Ainslie, 
referring to the óó-year-old Texas guitarist, 
star of the 2nd Annual Mount Snów Vermont 
Blues Festival. "You could drop him on any 
Street corner in Mississippi and he'd just kill." 

A Brattleboro musician and blues historian, 
Ainslie cites Winters authenticity, as well as 
the inspiration he drew from great Delta and 
Chicago bluesmen of the 1920s and '30s: 
"Johnny was influenced by Lonnie Johnson, 
Robert Johnson and Tommy Johnson — all 
thejohnsons, nonę related to each other!" 

Although Winter had been perform¬ 
ing with his younger brother Edgar sińce 
childhood and recording sińce age 15, he 
found worldwide famę among rock fans 
after taking the stage at Woodstock in 
1969 (a 2009 reissue of that performance 
reached No. 1 on the Billboard blues album 
chart). Through the '70s, Winter survived a 
bout with heroin addiction and went on to 
earn acclaim as a producer, winning two 
Grammy Awards for work with blues legend 
Muddy Waters. 

"Johnny's ferociously wicked on acoustic 
guitar," says Ainslie, who has crossed paths 
with Winter while both were gigging at 
Southern venues. "He's one of the cats who 
really can do this." 

The Mount Snów blues festival, running 
Aug. 27-29, also includes performances by 
Kenny Neal, Marcia Bali, Joe Louis Walker 
and many others. 

• WH AT: Johnny Winter concert 

• WHEIM: 8 p.m. # Aug. 28 

• WHERE: 2nd Annual Mount Snów 
Vermont Blues Festival, West Dover 

• COST: $27 advance, $32 day of show; 
ages 6-12, $8 advance, $11 day of 

• INFORMATION: (802) 464-3333 or 
www. mou ntsnow.com 

— Suson Green 



ROUNDTREE 

CONSTRUCTION 

ROUNDTREECONS TRUCTION .COM 


truexaillins hkw|p 

ARCHITECTURE AND INTERIOR DESIGN L * NDSCłPt architects 

TRUEXCULLINS.COM hkw-p.com 



CUT A 44 "-WIDE PATH 

Attaches easily to your ATV or 
riding mower. 

MOW WEEDS, BRUSH, even 
2"-thick saplings — with up to 1 7 HP 
ofV-Twin power! 

OUTRIGGER ~ TOW BAR 

enables cutting 100% outside the 
path of towing vehicle to mow along 
fences, under trees. 


Cali for a FREE DVD & Catalog 

FREE 1 - 888 - 206-0022 

www.DRfieldbrush.com 


REMOTE CONTROL lets you 
manage all blade, clutch, and 
engine functions from 
your towing vehicle! 


Powerful Self-Propelled 
Brush Mowers also 
awailable! 
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Find your inspiration at 
myMarvin.com 



Arts Life 

Knights of COMEDY 

Fans of "Monty Pythons Flying Circus," 
łhe absurdist sketch-comedy series that ran 
from 1969 to 1974 on BBC TV, know there 
is nothing sillier than the Ministry of Silly 
Walks. But it's surely difficult to resist all the 
silly dancing and singing in "Spamalot," the 
musical spoof that won three Tony Awards 
during its four-year Broadway run earlier this 
decade. The second national tour of this hit 
play, written by Python veteran Erie Idle and 
John Du Prez, appears Oct. 19 on the Main- 
Stage at the Flynn Center for the Performing 
Arts in Burlington. 

"Its a very irreverent show that pokes fun 
at everybody and everything," says Syndi 
Zook, executive director of Vermont's Lyric 
Theatre, who saw "Spamalot" in New York 
six years ago. "The songs are all hummable 
with a modern edge to them." Her favorite? 
"'Lady of the Lakę' is really great," she says 
of a number that satirizes divas such as Cher 
and Mariah Carey. 

A wacky take on medieval King Arthur 
and his Knights of the Round Table, the 
whole shebang essentially was lifted from 
the 1975 feature film "Monty Python and 
the Fioły Grail." A tune from the zany British 
troupes cinematic "Life of Brian," released 
in 1979, is reprised in the live production: 
"Always Look on the Bright Side of Life." And 
the silly side, of course: As Sam Marlowe 
wrote in The Sunday Times, "... its distinctly 
disposable. But its a jolly, joyous extrava- 
ganza of extreme silliness." 

• W HAT: "Spamalot" 

• WHEN: 7:30 p.m., Oct. 19 

• WHERE: MainStage, Flynn Center for the 
Performing Arts, Burlington 

• COST: $65, $55, $45 

• INFORMATION: (802) 863-5966 or 
www.flynntix.org 

— Susan Green 



Arts Life 

MAN OF THE PRAIRIE 

The son of a Pentecostal preacher, Greg 
Brown once was the devil — at least, he 
played the part on the 2010 album "Ha- 
destown," a folk opera by Vermonter AnaTs 
Mitchell. Brown, 61, had already spent 
three decades as a singer-songwriter, with 
forays into gospel, jazz, rhythm and blues 
and what he calls "hillbilly musie," resulting 
in almost 30 albums. His compositions have 
been covered by the likes of Willie Nelson, 
Carlos Santana, Mary Chapin Carpenter 
andjoan Baez. 

Browns rich history should be evident 
when he performs at Higher Ground in early 
November. "He was independent before 
being independent was the cool, hip thing 
to do," observes Alex Crothers, co-owner of 
the South Burlington club. Indeed, during the 
mid-'80s, Brown helped found Red House 
Records, which continues today as one of 
America s leading roots musie labels. "Greg 
just kind of stuck with it in the true folk-art 
tradition and never sold out. He's got a Iow, 
gruff baritone voice and an acerbic wit." 

Perhaps that sense of humor helped him 
secure his recurring guest role on National 
Public Radios "A Prairie Home Companion," 
beginning in the 1980s. Married to Iris 
DeMent, an acclaimed country-folk artist in 
her own right, Brown is truły a man of the 
prairie. He hails from rural Iowa and recently 
resettled there, on the original 200-acre 
spread of his maternal grandparents — argu- 
ably, a little bit of heaven. 

• WHAT: Greg Brown concert 

• WHEN: 8 p.m., Nov. 5 

• WHERE: Higher Ground, 

South Burlington 

• COST: $28 advance, $31 day of show 

• INFORMATION: (802) 652-0777 or 
www.highergroundmusic.com 

— Susan Green 



If youre looking for home design 
inspiration, myMarvin.com is it. 
See what happens when some of 
the worlds leading designers, 
architects and artists are asked 
to design their dream Windows. 


Watch łilms ot the myMarvin artists 
and their inspired Windows 


Or start planning your next 
home project using our Online 
Remodeling Planner, featuring 
expert tips and advice, a virtual 
room designer, worksheets 
for budgeting, and an online 
scrapbook to storę sample 
images and inspirational photos. 



Manage your home project with the 
Online Remodeling Planner 

Get inspired at myMarvin.com 


MARVINil 

Windows and Doors 

Built around you. 


02010 Marvin Windows and D vs All nghts reserved 
©Registered trademark ol Marvm TOidows and Doors 
1-800-268-7644B 
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If you could design your dream window, 
what would it be? 
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myMarvin by 


Create Windows and doors uniquely your own. Whether 
remodeling, replacing or building new. Get inspired by the 
myMarvin Project artists, or start organizing your own projects 
with the new Online Remodeling Planner at myMarvin.com 
Find out how we can help build your dream Windows and doors. 


Oakes Bros. 
Marvin Showcase 

Bradłord, VT 

800-455-5280 

www.oakesbrothers.com 


r.k. Miles Incorporated 
Marvin Windows 
and Doors Showcase 

Manchester Center, VT 

888-447-5645 

www.rkmiles.com 

r.k. Miles Incorporated 

Middlebury, VT 

800-564-2721 

www.rkmiles.com 


Windows & Doors 
By Brownell 

NEWEST LOCATION! 

Powerhouse Mail 
West Lebanon, NH 
603-298-5555 

www.wdbrownell.com 


Windows & Doors 
By Brownell 

Williston, VT 

800-773-4803 

www.wdbrownell.com 



Sarah Susanka, FAIA 
architect/author 
The Not So Big House series 
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By Melissa Pasanen 

Photographed by 
Jim Westphalen 


Restaurants 
to Enjoy 


SANTOS 

Stowe 

Gather some friends and head to San¬ 
tos, the new Latin American restau- 
rant in Stowe — but make surę they 
are the sharing kind of friends. It 
is simply too hard to choose among 
the explosion of flavors and textures 
offered by chef-owner Miguel Garcia 
and his team. Inspired by Peru, Cuba 
and Garcia's native Puerto Rico, smali 
plates include refreshing seafood cevi- 
che and tiradito (Peruvian sashimi), 
crunchy rice tostones topped with 
velvet-soft shreds of braised beef and 
poppable fried rock shrimp in a tangy 

































frank with chili and cheese. He also 
does a brisk butcher counter business 
and churns through many seven- 
ounce, fresh-ground beef burgers. A 
finał surprise is the house-made veggie 
burger crafted with millet, black beans 
and spinach, which attracts regulars 
from as far as Montpelier; it's no "meat 
wannabe," Mort promises. 

$. 

Fat Franks: The Wurst Place 
in Bellows Falls, 92 Rock- 
ingham St., Bellows Falls; 

(802) 463-4388. 

MAGNOLIA 

Burlington 

Nestled in the red stone 
cellar of One Lawson Lane, 

Magnolia Bistro has over- 
come its off-the-beaten- 
path location to become 
a Burlington breakfast 
and lunch destination. 

Co-owners July Sanders 
and chef Shannon Reilly 
transformed a darlc, musty 
basement with good bones 
into a bright, welcoming 
Green Restaurant-certified eatery. 
"We try to be green from the food to 
the floor," Sanders explains — so the 
really good hash of local beef brisket 
with perfectly poached eggs and local 
pumpkin bread French toast will be set 
on a Vermont-made table of Vermont- 
grown wood next to recycled-glass 
salt-and-pepper shakers and jam madę 
in-house from Yermont fruit. You can 


order breakfast all day, but don't miss 
the steak sandwich with mushrooms, 
onions and cheddar or the tasty-in- 
its-own-right vegan tuna doppelgan- 
ger, "The Incredible Mr. Limpett," 
in which mashed chickpeas sub for 
fish. Magnolia is particularly veggie- 
and vegan-friendly with gluten-free 
options too, but it doesn't take a veg- 
etarian to appreciate the Western tofu 
scram spilced with tortilla 
chips or the popular Philly 
seitan featuring Vermont- 
made seitan — of course. 

$. 

Magnolia Bistro, One 
Lawson Lane, Burlington; 
(802) 846-7446; 

www.magnoliabistro.com. 

ALCHEMIST PUB 

Waterbury 

The charms of Waterbury's 
Alchemist Pub and Brewery 
are no secret, which can 
make local fans grumpy 
when it is inundated by 
leaf-peepers or apres-skiers 
— as it often is — thanks 
to the laid-back atmosphere, excel- 
lent house-brewed beers and solidly 
good, reasonably priced food. "We're 
a community pub, not a gastro-pub/' 
explains Jennifer Kimmich, co-owner 
with husband John. But part of the 
Alchemist's draw are gastronomie 
touches like burgers served on Elmore 
Mountain focaccia and cones of hand- 
cut fries served with garlic mayon- 


$ 

12 and under 

ss 

13-18 

$$$ 

19-25 

ssss 

26-32 

$$$$$ 

33 and up 


I yellow pepper sauce. If entrees like the 
I crunchy-skinned, moist chicken with 
I a piąuant aji verde sauce, crisp cubes 
I of marinated porlc and the daily paella 
I don't transport you to a different world, 
I the blood-red walls hung with colorful 
I work by young Puerto Rican artists 
I and rustic carvings of the restaurant's 
I eponymous saints surely will. Con- 
I sider inviting reinforcements to share 
I the Marcona almond tres leches, vivid 
I house-made fruit sorbets or the puff of 
I a chocolate souffle — they're too good 
I to miss. 

I $—$$$. 

!j Santos Cocina Latina, 311 Mountain 
Road, Stowe; (802) 253-3110. 

FAT FRANKS 

i Bellows Falls 

| The funky sign at Fat Franks in Bellows 
I Falls pulls you in, and the butcher case 
I filled with a dozen varieties of fresh 
1 New England-made sausages exceeds 
I expectations. The cheerful lunch and 
I dinner eatery has no pretensions, just 
I really good brats (poached in Long 
i Trail before they hit the grill) and 
I Italians madę in Springfield, Mass., "by 
I a guy whose grandfather madę them 
I before him," says owner Jim Mort. The 
I all-beef chili, maple-sweetened baked 
I beans and coleslaw are madę from 
I scratch. The twice-fried fries are top- 
I notch and the condiment bar includes 
I seven different Raye's stone-ground 
I mustards from Maine. A menu favorite, 
I Mort says, is the Fat Frank itself: a 
I ąuarter-pound, all-beef, natural-casing 

















żski Afclwecłs 


Out to Eat 


naise. (Just don't cali it aioli.) The local 
chicken wings are well-Buffaloed and 
scattered with fresh blue cheese, and 
the Vermont flank steak is crowned 
with roasted shallots and cilantro 
pesto. The menu is well-matched to 
John's beers, like his crowd-pleasingly 
hoppy Holy Cow IPA, medium-bod- 
ied, slightly creamy Donovan's Red, 
unusual American wild aleś and even 
an award-winning gluten-free beer (a 
labor of love for Jennifer). For a finał 
taste of the Alchemist, order the mapie 
porter pudding cake, warm and cara- 
melized with a hint of malt from the 
brewpub's porter. 

$-$$. 

The Alchemist Pub and Brewery, 

23 South Main St., Waterbury; 

(802) 244-4120; www.alchemistbeer.com. 

ARIEL'S 

Brookfield 

If you were lucky enough to have 
friends who cooked beautiful food 
with ingredients from neighboring 
farms in their ąuaint Victorian-era 
house overlooking a village pond, 
you'd be at AriePs in Brookfield. Chef 
Lee Duberman makes everything 
from the butternut sąuash gnocchi 
to the mapie creme caramel, and her 
husband, Richard Fink, makes you 
feel at home. Their fresh bread and 
pizza dough begin with a 16-year- 
old sourdough starter, just two years 
older than the restaurant, which the 
couple established several years after 
they met working for New England 
Culinary Institute. Summer through 
fali, AriePs is busy with vacationers 
and locals and offers its fabled, New 
York Times-praised Sunday Farm 
Suppers. For $25, diners enjoy a meal 
sourced largely within a 10-mile radi- 
us — something like creamy aspara¬ 
gus bisąue followed by chicken fric- 
assee with morel mushrooms (like- 
ly foraged by Fink) and strawberry 
semifreddo. In the winter, Thursday 
nights feature pizza and burgers, and 
neighbors hang out in the cozy pub 
room ; the couple also has time to 
offer intimate cooking classes and 
winetastings through which you just 
might hecome friends. 

$-$$$$. 

AriePs, 29 Stone Road, Brookfield; (802) 
276-3939; www.arielsrestaurant.com. ♦ 
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EMBRACE THE BRILLIANCE OF FALL 

AT BASIN HARBOR 


Book before Labor Day and recewe $100 in Baria Buck, 


Experience a New England Fali. Sun-soaked afternoons on 
Vermont’s best 18 holes of golf and romantic evenings filled 
with fine dining and moonlight over the lakę from one of our 
cozy cottages. 

For Information and Reservations, cali 800.622.4000 


BASIN HARBOR CLUB 

On Lakc Champlain,Vermont 


CLASSIC V E R M O N T H OS PI TA LITY SINCE 1886 
WWW.BASINHARBOR.COM 
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Red House 


TimelessCraftsmanship Employee-Owned 


802.655.0009 


Fine Homebuilding ę 
Historie Restoration 


www.redhousebuilding.com | Burlington, VT 
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Laryest 


Sunday, September 26 


Friday, September 24 


The Indigenous Vermonter 
Breakfast, Kast Dover. Hosted 
ky tke Deerfield Valley Rotary 
at tke Dover Sckool. 8 to 11 a.m. 

$10, $6 for 12 and under. 


Vermont Life Wme & Harvest 

Festival, Mount Snów, Dover. 

Food, W me, Cralts, Kntertainment 
and Cooking Demonstrations, 


Vermont Life Winę & Harvest 

Festival, Mount Snów, D over. 

Food, Wme, Crafts, Kntertainment 
and Cooking Demonstrations, 

10 a.m. to 5 p.m. $10, under 5 

; free. For tkose over 21, admission 
includes commemorative wme 
glass and two com£>limentary tastes 


Welcome-to-Vermont Downtown 
Wilmington Stroił and Contra 
Dance, Village ofWil mington. 

Head to tke downtown sko£>s and 
restaurants lor wme tastings, Street 
musie and giveaways. 5:30 to 
7:30 p.m. Free. 

Contra Dance witk Andy Davis and 
fnends, Memoriał Hall, 7:30 £>.m. 
Admission: $5; 
admission witk 
commemorative 
wme glass and 
comjplimentary 
tastes, $10. 


The Indigenous 
Vermonter Breakfast, 

Jaeksoiwille. Hosted by the Deer¬ 
field Valley Sjiortsmens Club at 
tke Jaeksonville Municijral Center, 

2975 Route 100. 8 to 11 a.m. 

$11 for adults, under 5 Iree. 


Vermont Winę and Cheese 
Reception, Tke Inn at 

Sawmill Farm, West Dover. 

4:30 to 6 p.m. Cali lor £>rice. 

Vermont Winę Pairing 

DinnerS Inspired menus and 
Vermont wme. Partici£>atmg 
restaurants: Tke Dovekerry Inn, 
Tke Hermitage Inn, Harrimans 
Restaurant and Ravellos. Reserva- 
tions reąuired. Ckeck tkevermontles- 
tival.com for details. Prices vary. 


10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Admission $10, 
under 5 Iree. For tkose over 21, 
admission includes one commemora- 
tive wme glass and two complimen- 
tary tastes. 


mountsnow 


VER MONT 


^.VERM0NT 

www.VermontVacation.com 

1-800-VERM0NT 


Grafton Village 
Cheese Company I 


Dover, Vermont 

| home of mount snów Q 


YERMONT 






Madę łrom scratch m Vermont 




Peoplels United 
“ Bank 


VPR 


MOUNT 
SNÓW 
VALLEY !5 


IT’S MORĘ VERM0NT HERE 

www.visitvermont.com 


Town of 


WILMINGTON 


|Grapc3pWine I 

r COUNCIL 


For a complete Schedule of events, ticket information, lodging packages and area 
information, visit www.thevermontfestival.com or cali (877) 887-6884. 
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Se£>tember 

24-26 

Dunng f>eak foliage, 
come celebrate Vermont s tkriving 
wme and food scene at tke 
3rd Annual Vermont Life 
Wme & Harvest Festivał m 
tke Mount Snów Valley Region. 

artist exhibits | cheesemakers | craft vendors 
chef demonstrations f live jazz & roots musie 
winę & food tastings | winę pairings 






A toast to the Grape^Wine 

r COUNCIL 

Thank you for all the great wines of Vermont. 

Learn morę about our vineyards at VermontVacation.com 


Welcome-to-Vermont 
Downtown Wilmington Stroił 
and Contra Dance 


Saturday, September 25 


The Indigenous 
Vermonter Breakfast, 
Jacksonville 


Vermont Life 
Winę & Harvest Festivai 


Vermont Winę and 
Cheese Reception 

Vermont Winę 
Pairing Dinners 

Ww 

The Indigenous 
Vermonter Breakfast 
East Dover 

Vermont Life 
Winę & Harvest Festival 




.Vermontvacation.com 
1-800 VERMONT 


For a complete Schedule of events, ticket information, lodging packages and area 
information, visit www.thevermontfestival.com or cali (877) 887-6884. 




















TASTE • TOUR • ENJOY 


2010 
Gold Medal 
Winner! 


IfTjr The natural cold of 
Northern Vermont winters 
W is used to concentrate 
cider to a perfect balance of 
sweetness and acidity. 
le result is a delicious, comp!ex 
flavor that goes especially well 
with Vermont cheeses. 


HOLIDAY 
MAIL ORDER! 
Vermont Apples& 
Fresh Apple Pies 

www.champlainorchards.com 


Come visit! We are a 1,400-acre 
worki fig farm, a non-profit 
edueational center and a 
National Histonc Landmark. 


West Charleston, VT 
802-895-2838 

www.edenicecider.com 


Daily through October 17th 

• Property Tours • Chcesemaking 
Demonstrations • Childrens 

Farmyard • Farm Lunch • Special 
Events • Tuk Inn at Shelburne 
Farms Breakfast, dinner, Sunday 
Supper, beautiful accommodations 
Reseruations: 802-985-8498 

Open Year-Round 

• Walking Trails • Award Winning 
Cheese • Welcome Center & 

Farm Storę 


Grape^PWine 


/ WlNERY 8 t N/INEYARD, INC 

Madę In Yermont Winę 
Winę Tastings Daily 

201 VT Route 112 Jacksonville. VT 05342 
(802)368-2226 

Monday thru Friday 11:00am - 6:00pm 
Saturday and Sunday 10:00ain - 6:00pm 
Groups Welcome 
For our tours and events, visit 

www.honorawinery.com or E 


Harvest Festwal • Sat., Sept. 25 
23rd ann u ai. Art at the Coach 
I Barn • Sept. 24 - Ocr. 24 II 


1611 Harbor Road • Shelburne, VT 
802-985-8686 • www.shelburnefarms.oi 


DfThe Acrion 
Ar owi 

(802 

Z.C.CiU< 


3lburne 
iney aro 


m °nt wines 

TASTINGS DAILY: 11AM-5PM 

Route 7, south of Shelburne Museum, 
north of VT Teddy Bear 

802.985.8222 www.shelburnevineyard.com 


Own A P 


MADĘ IN 
VERMONT 


Y — - M * 

Woodchuck Cidery • Middlebury, VT 
www.woodchuck.com J I 

































COOKING IN SEASON 





By Melissa Pasanen 
Photographed by Andrew Wellman 



BuTTERNUT SQUASH IS A STUDY IN CONTRASTS. 
Its necie might swoop elegantly away from a 
gentle swell of belly, or the two parts might 
sąuat solidly together like a thick-waisted 
snowman. The exterior, a restrained buff to 
pale apricot color, belies the bright sunset hue 
of its sweet flesh. Raw, it's so hard it fights 
the knife - but cooked, it can yield a puree as 
smooth and soft as silić. 

When she sees the first butternut sąuash 
appear on stands at the Essex Community 
Farmers Market, chef Courtney Contos' reac- 
tion is a similar study in contrasts. 

'Tm so not ready for them in August when 
they first show up," admits Contos, consulting 
chef at The Essex, Vermont's Culinary Resort 
and Spa, and for the Vermont Cheese Council, 
"but as soon as the weather turns chilly, that 
first cold day, I want the smell in the house. 
Butternut sąuash just radiates warmth: the 
smell of it roasting, the flavor, the color. I know 
it's time to turn on the woodstove, get to work 
in my cozy kitchen and hunker down." 

"Butternut sąuash is one of those iiber- 
seasonal foods," agrees Bob Hildebrand, co- 
executive chef at the Three Stallion Inn in Ran- 
dolph. "I can't imagine fali without it. It has 
the autumnal color. It has the sweetness of the 
late harvest. It has the robust flavor and lich 
texture that satisfy chilly weather appetites." 

Dan Tabor, executive pastry chef at Stowe's 
Trapp Family Lodge, shared memories of but¬ 
ternut sąuash from his childhood in the lower 
Hudson Valley of New York State. "Sometime 
around the middle of October, our family 
would spend a day picking apples and huying 
various sąuash and root vegetables from a local 
farm," he recalls. "I can still see the haskets 
of sąuash piled high. There were all kinds, 
but I was always drawn toward the butternut. 
Unfortunately that farm is no longer there, hut 
I do pass the spot when I drive home to see my 
parents, and I still remember those cool, crisp 
days of autumn." # 
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Butternut Squash and 
Vermont Goat Cheese Grałin 

Chef Courtney Contos, culinary coach, teacher 
and consulting chef for The Essex and the Vermont 
Cheese Council 

This makes a wonderful meal with a simple 
roast chicken and loaf of crusty bread. Contos 
also loves to use roasted cubes of butternut 
sąuash in omelets with greens and cheese or 
mixed into hash brown potatoes with carrots 
and onions for breakfast or brunch. For dinner, 
she layers them in "white" lasagna with spin¬ 
ach, goat cheese and ricotta. 


1 large (about 2Vi to 3 pounds) butternut 

sąuash cut into 2-inch cubes to measure 
8 cups 

lVi Tablespoons olive oil 

Sea salt and freshly ground pepper to taste 

2Vi Tablespoons unsalted butter, divided 

2 cups thinly sliced leelcs (about 2 large 

leeks, white and pale green part only) 
lVi teaspoons finely chopped fresh thyme 
leaves 

2 cups trimmed and ąuartered Brussels 
sprouts (about 8 ounces) 

1 large clove garlic, minced 
4 ounces fresh goat cheese, crumbled 
Vi cup heavy cream 
Vi cup coarsely chopped walnuts or 
hazelnuts 

Preheat oven to 425 F. On a large, rimmed 
baking sheet or shallow roasting pan, toss the 
butternut sąuash cubes with olive oil, salt 
and pepper. Roast until just tender and begin- 
ning to brown, stirring once, about 30 min- 
utes. Reduce oven temperaturę to 375 F. 

Meanwhile, in a heavy-bottomed medium 
skillet set over medium-low heat, melt 2 
Tablespoons of the butter. Add the sliced 
leeks and thyme with some salt and pepper. 
Saute for 5 minutes until leeks soften and 
then add Brussels sprouts. Saute until tender 
but not brown, about 10 minutes, adding a 
little water if necessary to prevent sticking. 
Stir in garlic and coolc for 1 minutę. 

Coat a 9-by-9-inch (or roughly equivalent 
round) baking dish with remaining Vi Table- 
spoon butter. Spread half of the sprouts mix- 
ture over the bottom of prepared baking dish. 
Sprinkle with half of the sąuash and half of 
the cheese. Repeat layering with leeks, sąuash 
and cheese. Pour cream evenly over gratin. 
Sprinkle with nuts. Bakę uncovered until 
gratin is golden and cream is bubbling, about 
20-25 minutes. Serves 6-8 as a side dish. 

Do-ahead notę: Prepare to point of baking, 
cover with foil and chill up to 24 hours. Then 
bakę for 35-40 minutes, covered for first 20 
minutes, until golden and bubbling. 
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Spiced Butternut Squash and Apple Cider Bisque 

Bob Hildebrand, Co-Executive Chef, Three Stallion Inn, and 
Partner, Randolph Depot (both in Randolph) 

This is a deceptively simple soup combining two of Ver- 
mont's fali icons with a hint of exotic faraway lands through 
the Chinese-style five-spice powder, which adds delicate notes 
of licorice, ginger and cinnamon and can be found in most 
well-stocked supermarket spice sections. 


* 


Squash-Raisin Bread 

Dan Tabor, Executive Pastry Chef, Trapp Family 
Lodge, Stowe 

Fuli disclosure: The original version of this 
recipe calls for pumpkin puree, not butternut 
sąuash, but we knew it would be great with 
sąuash, too, and Tabor agreed. You can sub- 
stitute butternut sąuash puree for pumpkin 
in any recipe. Tabor likes to use it in muffins, 
without any other spices to cloud up the pure, 
sweet flavor. He also whisks pureed butternut 
with a little nutmeg and allspice into a basie 
egg custard to fili tarts. During sąuash sea- 
son, you can prepare batches of puree per his 
instructions below and freeze it in 1-cup bags 
to use throughout the year in balcing or soups. 

1 cup butternut sąuash or pumpkin puree 
W 2 cups sugar 

2 eggs, beaten 

Vi cup neutral vegetable oil like canola 

1 3 A cups all-purpose flour 

1 teaspoon baking soda 

Vi teaspoon baking powder 

1 teaspoon table salt 

Vi teaspoon cinnamon 

Vi teaspoon ground nutmeg 

Vi teaspoon ground allspice 

X A teaspoon ground cloves 

Vi cup plus 2 Tablespoons water 

Vi cup raisins or dried cranberries 


1 large butternut sąuash (about 3 to 4 pounds) 

1 Tablespoon olive oil, divided 
Salt and pepper 

1 large onion, peeled and cut into eight wedges 

1 to 2 teaspoons Chinese-style five-spice powder 

2 cups apple cider 

1 to 2 cups low-sodium chicken or vegetable stock 
Vi to 1 cup light cream or half-and-half (optional) 

Preheat oven to 375 F. Carefully slice the butternut sąuash 
in half lengthwise, scoop out the seeds and discard them. 

Place sąuash halves flesh side up in a baking dish with enough 
room to add the onions later. Season with salt and pepper and 
drizzle with lVi teaspoons of the olive oil. Cover the baking 
dish with foil and roast the sąuash for about 30 minutes. Toss 
onion wedges in a smali bowl with the remaining \Vi teaspoons 
of olive oil and some salt and pepper. Add them to the roast- 
ing pan and re-cover the pan. Roast for another 30 minutes or 
until sąuash and onions are both completely tender. (Onions 
can brown a little, but remove them if they are soft and are get- 
ting too dark.) Scoop the sąuash flesh from the skin into a food 
processor or blender. Add onions and 1 teaspoon of five-spice 
powder and puree until completely smooth. 

Transfer the sąuash puree into a large saucepan or soup pot 
and set over medium-high heat. Whislc in the cider and 1 cup of 
stock, adding morę stock to achieve desired consistency. Bring 
to a gentle simmer and whisk in the cream if using, starting 
with Vi cup and adding morę as desired. (Do not allow it to boil 
after adding cream or it may curdle.) Add morę five-spice pow¬ 
der and salt and pepper to taste. Serves 4-6. 


If preparing butternut sąuash puree from 
scratch, cut the sąuash in half lengthwise, 
scoop out the seeds, and place the halves cut 
side down on a baking sheet that has been 
lightly oiled. Roast in the oven at 400 F until 
tender, about 40 minutes. Scoop pulp from 
the skin and mash in a bowl with a fork 
or potato masher until smooth. A 3-pound 
sąuash should yield at least 3 to 4 cups of 
puree; measure out 1 cup and save or freeze 
the rest for futurę use. 

Preheat oven to 350 F. Grease and flour a 
9-by-5-by-3-inch loaf pan. In a large bowl, 
whisk together the sąuash puree, sugar, eggs, 
and oil until thoroughly combined. In a 
separate bowl, whisk together flour, baking 
soda, baking powder, salt, cinnamon, nutmeg, 
allspice and cloves. Add dry ingredients to 
the pumpkin mixture alternately with the 
water. Fold in raisins just until combined and 
don't overmix batter. Pour into the prepared 
pan and bakę for about 75-85 minutes, or 
until a tester inserted into the center comes 
out clean and the top of the loaf springs back 
when lightly touched. (If the top of the loaf 
becomes too dark, tent it with foil.) Cool on 
a wire rack for 20 minutes before removing 
from the pan and cool completely before slic- 
ing. This bread freezes very well. 

— Special thanks to Sarah Strauss 
for help with recipe-testing. 
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Frosh 

Pustrics 


FRIENDS BEARING GIFTS 

40 Years ofAcquisitionsfrom the Friends oftheArt Museum 


^bennington 

potters 




AT OUR STORES 0R ONLINE 


Vermont 

Country Deli 

w 


Ycrmont 

Products 


Bennington 

museum 


436 Western Avenue 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
802-257-9254 

www.vermontcountrydeli.oom 


We're open 7am-7pm everyday 


SPONSOR OF 

^CTATE of 

Graft 

Now thru October 31 


Good design 
from our hands 
to yours — 
come see it madę! 


Hours: 10-6 everyday 
324 County Street 
Bennington, Vermont 
800.205.8033 
benningtonpotters.com 


Hours: 10-5 

Closed Wed except Sep/Oct 

802.447.1571 

Main Street (Vt. Rte 9) 

Bennington, Vermont 

benningtonmuseum.org 


(E Middlebury College Museum of Art | (802) 443-5007 • museum.middlebury.edu ® 


LET THE 


MEMORIES BEGIN 


SEPTEMBER 17 
DECEMBER U 


Stop by our Stores in Weston 
and Rockingham, Vermont, 
or visit us online at 
www.VermontCountryStore.com 


TheVermont 
i Country Storę* 

PurveyoK of ihe Practical St Hord Ib-Hnd 

www.VermontCountryStore.com 

802 - 824-3184 


Stores: Open 7 days, 9-5:30 
Weston’s Bryant House 
Restaurant: Open 7 davs,l 1-9 
Mildreds Dairy Bar: 

7 days, 11-8, Sumnier-Fall 
Online: Open 24/7 


Events and Attractions 

































SHA R£ VBMONT WITH US AT LACH 

Farm fresh Foods, 
vt Products, 
arts & crafts 


159 N main Street 

802 - 476-4276 



Central \emmii / 

imunit 
Action 


LOCAL 
AC.RICULTURAL 
COMM UNITY 
KXCHANGR 



ARTISANS HAND 

FineYermont Crafts 


89 Main ~ Montpelier ~ 802 - 229-9492 
artisanshand.com-online gifts & registry 



artist exhibits j cheesemakers | craftvendors 
chef demonstrations | live jazz & roots musie 
winę & food tastings i winę pairings 


September 24—26 
Mount Snów, Dover, VT 


www.thcvcrmontfcstival.com 



September 10-12, 2010 
Mount Snów, Vermont 


* VIP Dinner & Lesson with 

BBQ Champion Myron Mixon 


* iron Chef Cooking Demo 

with former NĘCI Executive 


Chef Robert Barral 

TM 

* Food Festiyal, Art & 


Craft Show & morę! 



CelebrateTheValiey.com 

A portion of the proceeds will go to the Jr. Iron 
Chef Program. Sponsored in part by Celebrote 
the Valley Inc., the Town ofDo\/er, g.housen, 
Mount Snów, Outside Television (RSN) & WKVT. 


DOYER BICENTENNIAL 


Celebrating 
200 Years 

October 



1-3, 2010 


1810 - 2010 

BICENTENNIAL 


PARADĘ 
CONCERTS 
Fi RE WORKS 

Street Fair 

AND MUCH, 
MUCH Morę!!! 


DoverVermont.com 
(802) 348-7720 

Sponsored by the Town of Dover 



Join usforthe 

Best Dam Walk in Vermont 

Sunday, September 12,2010 


Starting at the Harriman Dam in Whitingham, 
e easy, fiat, 7- mile scenie trail follows an old railroad bed along the lakę. 
Walkers can do a half marathon round trip, or a shorter distance. 

Ask your friends to sponsor you. Ali proceeds benefit 
the Deerfield Valley Community Cares Fuel Assistance Fund 
and will help to keep our neighbors warm this winter. 

For details and entry forms go to www.bestdamwalk.com or cali 602-464-5672. 
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P.O. Box 612 • 51 Lower Main, East 
Johnson, Vermont 05656 

Toll Free: 1-877-635-WOOL (9665) 
Phone: 802-635-2271 • Fax: 802-635-7092 


Email: woolens4u@pshift.com 
www.johnsonwoolenmills.com 


FACTORY STORĘ 

Monday-Saturday 9-5 & Sunday 10-4 



Come Taste 

Vermont’s Finest: 


• Cob-Smoked Ham 

• Pure Mapie Syrup 

• Aged Cheddar Cheese 

& Other Vermont Specialites 

FREE Samples, Exhibits, lots 
to see and do with the family. 
Open 7 days a week 

Route 7 in Ferrisburgh 

(9.5 miles south of the Shelburne Museum) 

100 Dorset St. in S.Burlington 

(Next to Barnes and Noble, 

Exit 14E off 189) 


FREE CATAŁOO 800-993-2546 

www.dakinfarm.com 



2010 

^ał& Sun 7th Annual 
Sepł 25-26 Yermont Fine 


■ 

10am-5pi 


Furniture & 

Woodworking 

Festival 


Shop the Festiualfor Vermont 
Fine Furniture & Wood Products 

From the Forest to the Finished Product. 
Furniture & woodworking exhibition at 
Union Arena. Admission $10 
Forest Festival at Marsh-Billings- 
Rockefeller National Historical Park. 
Shuttle between locations. 


VERMON7 wrzsr 

"iMM- Woodsłock, VT - ^ 
802-747-7900 ~ 

Sign up to win Festival $ 
www.vermontwoodfestival.org 


Cemesee 

w/ie^e f/je yreaffasfe 



e, 


Waeaa/s 


Cabot Visitors Center 

-> Tours «- 

Main Street, Cabot, VT 
800.837.4261 



Cabot Annex Storę 
Rt. 100, Waterbury, VT 
802.244.6334 



Cabot Quechee Storę 
Rt. 4, Ouechee, VT 
802.295.1180 
^ bb mmmm* » 



_ Vermont 

Or, browse our online storę 

www.shopcabot.com 

free catalog: 1.800.639.3198 
Corporate Gifts 

www.cabotgifts.com 


DISCOYER 


śONEl 

ON LY 

BRATTLE 

BORO 


GREATER BRATTLEBORO 
YERMONT 


COOE HOT! 


SUMMER THRU FALL 2010 


www.BrattleboroChamber.org 
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OUTDOOR RECREATION 

Rapid City 

Jamaica State Park 
becomes a boomtown 
during "West Fest" 


One of the great outdoor happenings 
in Vermont, the semiannual release of water 
from Bali Mountain Dam in Jamaica is the 
centerpiece of "West Fest" — a free-flowing 
mix of white-water paddling, hiking, camping 
and tailgate partying. 

The beauty of the event — held on the 
West River in Jamaica State Park most every 
spring and fali — is that you don't have to 
be hardcore to take part. Hundreds of people 
come just to soak up the atmosphere along 
the riverbank and in the campgrounds and 
parking lots. 

The buzz starts building Friday as a tent city 
springs up in anticipation of the next day's 
water release, usually set for the fourth Satur- 
day in September by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. (Another release usually occurs for 
the public each spring.) 

During Saturday's main event, clusters of 
spectators hike through the woods and take 
up a perch along the rapids, where a paradę 
of paddling exploits and mishaps will pass by 
for hours. 

In the parking lot, a makeshift midway of 
gear sellers and concessionaires does a brisk 
business. Many rafting outfitters travel to 
the event from across the Northeast, while 
enterprising food sellers and local fundraisers 
serve breakfast sandwiches, burgers, chowder 
and morę. 

For those looking to test the water them- 
selves, "West Fest" is renowned for offering 
a rangę of options, from the churning 2.75- 
mile Upper West to the ąuieter, 3.2-mile 
Lower West. Jamaica State Park officials also 
provide a shuttle service (in autumn only) for 
boats and paddlers, making repeat trips easier. 
If you have no vessel but still want to get out 
on the river, various outfitters offer guided 
group excursions. # 


Reporting and photographs by 

Christopher Percy Collier 
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Watch a "West Fest" slide show at 

www.Vermontlife.com. w 


What: "West Fest" 

When: Sept. 25, 2010 
Where: Jamaica State Park 
Park phone: (802) 874-4600 
Website: 

www.vtstateparks.com 
Group excursions: 
www.crabapplewhitewater.com; 
www.zoaroutdoor.com. 

Travel alert: Owners of large 
RVs and trailer units are 
advised that the town bridge 
leading to the park now has a 
weight limit of eight tons. 
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Getaways 


Foliage 

Reins 

Horseback rides 
offer autumn views 
at a leisurely pace 


Whether you're an experienced rider, 
or you've never climbed into a 
saddle before, horse trail rides let 
you enjoy Vermont's brilliant fali 
foliage at a leisurely pace from an 
unusual perspective. 

Jessica Heizer and Danny 
N/illegas of Merrimack, N.H., were 
looking for that kind of outing last 
fali when they visited Stowe. The 
couple decided to try Edson Hill 
Manor, which takes riders along 
wooded trails near the state's 
highest peak, Mount Mansfield. 

"It's beautiful, it brings you right to 
naturę," Heizer said. "The weather, 
the scenery and the horses make it 
a unique experience." 

Guided horse trail rides are 
available from north to south in 
Vermont, and each stable has 
its own character and appeal. 
Discover one near you, or consider 
these options. 


By Sky Barsch Gleiner 

Photographed by 

Jeb Wallace-Brodeur 



Vermont Icelandic Horse Farm 

3061 North Fayston Road, Fayston 
(802) 496-7141 
www.icelandichorses.com 

Located on a farm in the Mad River 
Valley, Vermont Icelandic Horse 
Farm offers trail rides exclusively 
on Icelandic horses — smali, sturdy 
and comfortable eąuines. In addition 
to the natural gaits of a horse, the 
Icelandic breed has a uniąue "tolt," 
described as a "four-beat running 
walk" that allows the horse to cover 
terrain swiftly while still providing 
a comfortable ride. Trail rides are 
on dirt roads and, when conditions 
allow, across meadows and in the 
woods. Open by reservation (cali or 
e-mail horses@icelandichorses.com) 
from May through Nov. 1. Tack is Ice 


landic/English, and rides are suitable 
for beginners through experienced. A 
maximum of eight riders per ride. A 
one-hour ride costs $50, with prices 
increasing with time to $190 for a fuli 
day including lunch. 

D-N-D Stables 

1952 Vermont Route 114, East Burkę 
(802) 626-8237 

www.horserentals.com/dndstables.html 

Debby Newland, who co-owns and 
operates D-N-D Stables, says she 
loves leading rides in autumn. "Fali 
is always a nice time to ride. Just the 
beauty of the trees, the contrast of the 
green and the colors," she said. "It's so 
elear in the fali that you can see across 
the hills. It's just gorgeous." 

D-N-D rides feature the beauty of 
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marble ąuarries in Vermont. Open 
every day except Christmas, dawn to 
dusić. English and Western style, no 
experience needed for one- or two-hour 
rides; three-hour rides for experienced 
riders. Reservations reąuired by phone 
or online. $40 per hour per rider. # 


Experience Vermont foliage from łhe saddle 

at www.Vermonttife.com. & 

- ^ 


Burkę Mountain's brilliant foliage, and 
with just seven horses in the stable, 
you're guaranteed a smali group out- 
ing. Rides start with instruction in 
a ring, and then it's on to the trail — 
where adventurous riders can lope in 
Western tack. Open April (depending 
on mud conditions) to Nov. 30. Cali for 
hours and reservations. Foliage rates: 
$75 for one hour, $110 for two hours; 
regular season rates are less. 

Edson Hill Manor 

1500 Edson Hill Road, Stowe 
(800) 621-0284 
www.edsonhillmanor.com 

An inn and conference center over- 
looking the Worcester rangę, the 
Manor takes riders on trails used in 
winter for cross-country skiing. Forest 


and rolling countryside predominate, 
and part of the ride takes you along a 
200-year-old stone wali, the remnants 
of a former tree farm. Open May 1 to 
Nov. 1, seven days a week. Rides start 
at 9 a.m.; last ride at 3 p.m. Western 
style, no experience needed. Average 
of four people per ride. Reservations 
reąuired by calling ahead. $40 per per¬ 
son for one hour. 

Kimberly Farms 

1214 Cross Hill Road, North Bennington 
(802) 442-5454 
www.kimberlyfarms.org 

Kimberly Farms offers private rides 
with superb views of rolling meadows, 
woods and a climb to the top of 2,000- 
foot Lookout Mountain with views of 
three States. Ride by two of the oldest 


Tacking up 


♦ Bring a riding helmet, or rent or 
borrow one from the stable. 


♦ Get to know your horse before 
you mount by petting and talk- 
ing. You'11 both enjoy the ride 
morę if the horse trusts you. 


♦ Wear long, comfortable and not- 
too-bulky pants. 


♦ Footwear should be closed-toe 
shoes or boots, preferably with 
a heel. The heel will help secure 
your foot in the stirrup. 


♦ Gloves with a good sense of 
touch, like leather driving gloves, 
may make riding on a chilly day 
morę comfortable. 
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Madę for Each Other 

Yermont & autumn, in a dance oflight and color 
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Catamount C 








Dnundrum 



Can an altruistic family hołd out against 


sprawi? 


As A CHILD IN THE EARLY ' 50 S IN RURAL 
Williston, Jim McCullough had the run of 
the 520-acre farm. He would spend hours in 
the fields and woods, climbing trees, building 
forts, often getting underfoot of the haying and 
logging farm hands. "Go look for sąuirrels" or "I 
think your mother is calling," they would say. 
McCullough, now 64, laughs as he recalls how 
he roamed around the farm from one adventure 
to the next, often causing mischief. Once he 
dug an underground hideout into which an 
unsuspecting Holstein stumbled, earning Jim a 
safety lecture from his father. 

It was a glorious childhood that, for Jim, toolc 
an abrupt turn. Dairying at the McCullough 
farm had been struggling to make money, and 
on a summer day in 1954, the farm's 130 cows 
were sold. "On Monday we were milking, on 
Tuesday the auctioneer came and on Wednesday 
the hired hands were gone," says McCullough. 

"I was so traumatized I flunked third grade." 

The cows were sold, but the land remained. 

JinTs father, James Dumas (J.D.) McCullough, 
continued to operate a farm-machinery busi¬ 
ness and feed company. Some animals — horses, 
sheep, pigs, chickens — were also kept. Life on 
the land remained rural, if not strictly dairy 
farming, through the rest of the '50s and into 
the '60s and 70s. 

Stewards of the land: Jim McCullough (far right, wiłh grand- 
daughter Clover), his wife Lucy (center right), daughter Abbie 
Bowker, son-in-law Erie Bowker and grandson Newt Bowker 
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Graciually a new vision 
of the land began to 
emerge: It would. be a 
tour-season place for 
outdoor recreation, 
enhancing the ąuality 
of life in the nearby 
suburbs, but also 
stemmihg the tide 
of sprawi. 


But nearby, life in Williston was 
changing. Located just 10 miles from 
Burlington, the state's largest city, 
Williston was growing, eventually to 
become the face of suburbanization in 
Vermont. An "anytown" big-box retail 
area, an office park and look-alike 
homes were laid down, some just a few 
miles from the McCulloughs' door. 
Their farm was ripe for development, 
and in many ways, their dilemma was 
Vermont's dilemma in microcosm: 
How to balance growth with preser- 
vation, jobs with open space, market 
forces with Vermont values? 

For many landowners, the opportu- 
nity to sell would have been too tempt- 
ing to resist. But the McCulloughs 
— whose roots on the land tracę back 
to 1873 (see box at right) — had other 
ideas. 

"We have always viewed this as 
an ongoing land experiment," 
McCullough says today, sitting with 
his wife, Lucy, on the screened porch 
of their home. "We have kept the 
property from being subdivided, and it 


has provided a great life for us and our 
three children." 

High school sweethearts in the '60s, 
Jim and Lucy worked in off-the-farm 
employment — he did landscaping and 
construction, she did occasional office 
work — and in 1978 they acąuired the 
property from Jim's mother. Looking 
for a way to utilize the land, they took 
notę of a growing interest in cross- 
country skiing, then began to cut 
trails on the property and charge fees 
for using them. 

Gradually, a new vision of the land 
began to emerge: It would be a four- 
season place for outdoor recreation, 
enhancing the ąuality of life in the 
nearby suburbs and city, but also stem- 
ming the tide of sprawi. 

In 1990, they expanded to a fuli four 
seasons. In the years sińce then — and 
with critical help from the next gen- 
eration, daughter Abbie and her hus- 
band, Erie Bowker — it has become a 
magnet for mountain bikers, trail run- 
ners, Nordic skiers and snowshoers. 
The trail network has served as a train- 


ing ground for high school athletes, 
even collegians from the University of 
Vermont, and beyond. The family has 
developed popular summer children's 
camps, and there are environmental 
learning activities. For a time, there 
was an outdoor speed-skating rink. To 
keep things going, the family has also 
tried organie gardening, sold Christ- 
mas trees and occasionally still does 
some logging. The summer camps pro- 
vide revenue. The family continues to 
operate a bed-and-breakfast, and they 
rent out a couple of the houses once 
used by the farm hands. 

• • • 

As a place to have fun and enjoy 
the outdoors, the center has been an 
unąualified success. "It certainly is 
an asset," says Williston select-board 
chairman Terry Macaig. "They (the 
McCulloughs) have been generous 
over the years. It has just been won- 
derful." Maribeth Berliner, of nearby 
Richmond, who with her husband and 
two sons have been regulars at the 
center for years, says: "The way they 
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At a crossroads 


Key years in the history of the McCullough land, home to the 
Catamount Outdoor Family Center: 

1 796: Vermont's first governor, Thomas Chittenden, builds a majestic 
home — still in use on the property by the McCulloughs — for 
his son, Giles. 

Circa 

1 8 1 Upon Giles's death, the property passes to Charles E. Miller. 


manage their facility is totally from the 
heart. They have created a place where 
people come together in the most posi- 
tive ways." 

But as the years clicked by, it was 
becoming apparent to the McCulloughs 
that the outdoor-recreation model could 
not bring in enough money to go on 
indefinitely. They were at the mercy of 
the weather. A rainy summer or a snow- 
less winter always meant fewer visitors, 
less income. 

In 2005, the family madę the first move 
toward a potential long-term solution: 
establishing the center as a nonprofit, 
with a board of directors, led by son- 
in-law Erie, to help steer the business. 
"This has been immensely helpful, 
but it hasn't been a silver bullet," says 
McCullough. "The altruistic naturę of 
(our enterprise) and the high labor costs 
and taxes have combined to make this 
(still) unsustainable." 

Two years ago, McCullough and the 
board finally decided to let some of 
the open space go. Their plan calls for 
(Continued on poge 61) 


1 873 Smith Wright, maternal great-grandfather of Jim McCullough, 
buys the farm and some surrounding acreage. 

1 941 : Julia Wright McCullough, mother of Jim McCullough, acquires 
the property from her parents and an uncle. 

1 954: With profits dwindling, Jim's parents sell their herd of dairy 
cows. Jim's father carries on with a farm-machinery and feed 
company. 

1 978: Jim and Lucy McCullough acquire the land from Jim's mother. 
The couple is employed in off-farm businesses, but they open 
their first cross-country ski trail and begin charging fees for use. 

I 990: The Catamount Outdoor Family Center becomes a four-season 
outdoor reereation hub with the vision of remaining as open 
space in rapidly suburbanizing Williston. 

2005 With finances strained, the family turns the center into a non- 
profit enterprise and appoints a board of directors. 

2008 . A decision is madę to develop 1 30 of the center's 520 acres, 
in hopes that new streams of revenue will stabilize the center 
and keep the remaining land open for the futurę. 
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Working 
ąuietly in 
the thickets 
of land-use 
debate, 
Bob Klein 
has helped 
preserve 
wild 
Yermont 
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By Tom Slayton 
Photographed by Jon Yachon 


Bob Klein is walking along a 
deserted woods road in the town 
of West Haven when he comes 
to a sign that declares firmly in 
bold black type: "No Trespassing: 
Extreme Danger to Personal 
Safety From VENOMOUS 
REPTILES." 

It hardly even slows Klein down. 
Which is mildly surprising, 
sińce he is well aware of what 
lies ahead: the dens of timber 
rattlesnakes. 
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Protecting land in 
Vermont rarely 
happens with a single 
stroke of a pen. 


"Parcels in Yermont are 


smali, you have to have 


continuity of purpose 




and a 

certain 

focus." 



The Conservancy's 
work reaches into 
every corner of the 
State. At right, yellow 
markers indicate 
natural areas the 
organization has had 
a hand in protecting. 
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The signs have been posted by the 
organization he heads, the Vermont 
Chapter of The Naturę Conservancy. 
Klein has been its director for morę 
than 30 years and was instrumental 
in acąuiring the property on which 
the "venomous reptiles" live. 

Klein breezes by the sign and push- 
es through a brushy area to the base 
of a towering cliff morę than 300 
feet high. Soon he and a visitor are 
clambering up the jumbled rocks at 
the base of the cliff. He looks upward 
toward the cliff itself. 

"They're up there now, probably 
sunning themselves on those higher- 
up rocks near their dens," he says, 
adding, with a touch of regret, "It's 
too chilly for them to be down this 
far today." 

He turns back and works his way 
around the cliff to a point where he 
and his companion can ascend the 
mountain itself — Bald Mountain, 
part of a huge landscape on the 
Southern end of Lakę Champlain 
protected by The Naturę Conser- 
vancy. The organization owns morę 
than 10,000 acres on and around Bald 
Mountain — a sizable portion of the 
town of West Haven. 

Although the "mountain" is only 
1,080 feet in height, the view from 
the top is sensational. Cliffs drop 
away on two sides, and directly to the 
west lies the long, riverlike Southern 
end of Lakę Champlain. Most of the 
landscape consists of folded hills and 
forests that are part of the Conser- 
vancy's holdings, the Helen W. Buck- 
ner Memoriał Preserve. 

Although this area is picturesąue, 
it is not much like the rest of Yer¬ 
mont. It's mostly Iow, rocky hills 
interspersed with swampy bottom- 
land bounded by the Poultney River 
and Lakę Champlain. Nevertheless, 
it has become the crown jewel of The 
Naturę Conservancy's holdings in 
Vermont. Klein explains why: 

"There's a lot of high, rocky land 
conserved in Vermont," he says. "But 
there are not a lot of lowlands con- 
served — even though the lowlands 
are often the most biologically diverse 
and important." 

The West Haven land is a good 













example. It is incredibly rich in both 
animal and plant life, some of which 
is unusual or endangered, lilce the 
eastern timber rattlesnakes and the 
peregrine falcons that live above 
them on the cliffs of Bald Mountain. 
There are morę than a dozen rare 
plants or animals that live in the 
Buckner naturę preserve alone. "It's 
multilayered, a web," Klein says. "It's 
just so rich/' 

And that makes it a near-perfect 
natural area for the Conservancy to 
protect, because the overarching mis- 
sion of the global nonprofit organiza- 
tion is to protect the diversity of life 
on planet Earth — not just particular 
natural areas, not even landscape- 
sized areas, but special areas that 
support life itself in all its richness 
and diversity. It is that mission and 
his love for Vermont that have kept 
Bob Klein on the job for decades. 

Klein is a calm, affable man with 
a pleasant smile and a shock of gray- 
ing black hair. His personality is well 
suited to his job. He is low-key, patient, 
intelligent and determined. He's so 
soft-spoken that it's sometimes hard 
to hear him and he ponders his words 
carefully before he speaks. 

But there's a part of him that clear- 
ly enjoys a little risk. His hobby for a 
time was skydiving. And he obvious- 
ly wants to find those rattlesnakes. 

• • • 

Klein's patience has served him 
well because protecting land in Ver- 
mont is not something that often 
happens with a single stroke of a pen. 
Buying property outright, or acąuir- 
ing an easement or the development 
rights, can take years. The Conser- 
vancy and Klein have spent morę 
than 20 years assembling the huge 
West Haven preserve, and protecting 
even much smaller sites commonly 
reąuires long negotiations over sev- 
eral parcels of land. 

Conservation projects, simply put, 
are difficult. In fact, they often pro- 
voke opposition — as do most land- 
use matters in Vermont. What is 
Vermont, after all, if not the land and 
what it is used for: new homes? shop- 
ping malls? ATV trails? ąuarrying? 
All have their advocates, all have 



their opponents. Even 
farming, under certain 
circumstances, can create 
a backlash. 

Klein's most bruising 
fight was over the Cham¬ 
pion lands — a complex 
debate a decade ago that, in 
part, pitted loggers against 
pro-conservation forces. 

But even groups that might 
seem like natural allies 
can split over land use, as happened 
with the Conservancy's most recent 
acąuisition, Raven Ridge. 

Located in the Champlain Valley, 
the ridge is an undeveloped 362-acre 
highland near the point where the 
towns of Monkton, Charlotte and 
Hinesburg intersect. It is the home of 
bobcat dens, the endangered Indiana 
bat and several rare plants. But when 
the Conservancy moved to protect 
the area, local horseback riders pro- 
tested because they wanted to contin- 
ue to ride through the area. The Con- 
servancy argued that horseback rid- 
ing can cause disruptions of natural 
habitat — less intensive forms of use 
such as hunting, fishing, hilcing and 
birdwatching are usually welcomed 
on Conservancy property — and ulti- 
mately Klein and his team prevailed. 
'"There was locally divided opinion 
about what should or shouldn't be 
allowed at Raven Ridge," Klein says, 
"but the broader consensus was that 
the project offered so much for every- 
one in the communities involved 
that it should go forward and specific 
management decisions be left to us. 
In other parts of the State, the local 
issues might be around dogs, moun¬ 
tain bikes or logging, but in the end, 
we usually persuade everyone to let 
us make the cali." 


While he 
obviousły loves 
wild Vermont 
and is devoted 
to preserving 
it, Klein is 
no simplistic 
tree-hugger. 


Shelburne Pond was one of the first 
areas Klein worlced on after he was 
hired in 1979 as The Naturę Conser- 
vancy's first Vermont director. It is a 
mile-long, almost completely unde- 
veloped pond just south of Burlington, 
Vermont's largest city, and for some 
years it has been a natural outdoor 
classroom for University of Vermont 
botany and biology classes. Lots of dif- 
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New guidebook 
published 


The Vermont Chapter of The 
Naturę Conservancy ls cel- 
ebrating its 50th anniversary 
wlth a book that invttes nature- 
lovers to vlsit morę than 100 
natural areas the Conseramcy 
has helped protect in the State. 

The handsome, four-color 
book — "Places to Walk, Pad- 
dle and Explore tn Vermont” — 
lncludes suggestlons for pad- 
dling trips to ponds and rivers, 
hlkes to scenie mountaln- 
tops, naturę walks to places 
where wildflowers blossom in 
the spring or uniąue 
plants or anlmals 
may be seen, and a N '"" r ' 

variety of wetlands, 
caves and beaches. 

Ci 1.1 \ \ \ I \ 

There are 105 
natural areas llsted, 
some owned by The 
Naturę Conservancy, 
others that the Con- 
servancy helped to 
protect and are now 
part of State or local 
parks, or managed 
by some other entlty. 

The untfying factor is that tn 
every case, The Naturę Con- 
servancy was instrumental In 
acąuirlng and protecting the 
land. ”It's a comprehensive 
look at the conservation work 
we've done over the years,” 
said Emily Boedecker, market¬ 
ing dlrector for the organiza- 
tion. “The focus is to get people 
outside, to get them involved 
wlth naturę." 

The book is available free 
at the Consenrancy^s Office 
in Montpelier and at all Con- 
servancy events this year. To 
receive a copy by mail, send 
a check for $5.95, to cover 
postage and handling, to The 
Naturę Conservancy, Vermont 
Chapter, 27 State St., Suitę 4, 
Montpelier, VT 05602. 


'11)0 Naturo Conservancy 

Places to Walk. Paddle 
and Explore in Vermont 

SOili W NI VI KSAIO i ni i ion 
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ferent and unusual plants, birds and 
animals live in or near the pond and 
its wetlands. 

Of course, so do people. And 25 of 
them owned pieces of the land around 
Shelburne Pond — that's morę than 
two dozen separate negotiations that 
were started in the 1970s by UVM 
botany professor Hubert Vogelmann, 
then chairman of the chapter. Con- 
tinuing Vogelmann's work, Klein 
began buying important tracts in the 
early 1980s, adding morę later, as they 
became available. Today the H. Lau- 
rence Achilles Natural Area, named 
for the man who helped finance the 
project, nearly surrounds the pond. 
The preserve is almost — but not 
completely — done. It has 
taken four decades to bring 
it close to completion, a dis- 
tinctly long haul. But that is a 
typical pattern for The Naturę 
Conservancy in Vermont. 
The organization now owns 
morę than 50 natural areas 
in the State, and many have 
outstanding tracts of land on 
the margins that could still 
be acąuired, though they are 
not a priority. 

"Parcels in Vermont are 
smali/ 7 Klein explained. 7/ You 
have to have continuity of 
purpose and a certain focus. 77 

It is obvious that Klein possesses 
both. The organization had five offi- 
cial natural areas when he was hired; 
today there are 54. And instead of 
about 500 acres, the Conservancy 
now owns or helps to protect — if you 
count the Atlas Timberlands, a large 
timber-producing forest conservation 
project done jointly with the Vermont 
Land Trust — morę than 183,000 
acres. That 7 s a ratę of morę than 6,000 
acres a year, on average, added during 
Klein 7 s tenure. 


From Black Mountain 7 s granite 
dome in Dummerston to Victory 
Bog in the Northeast Kingdom, and 
beyond, the Conservancy has helped 
protect an array of natural areas 
that includes sand beaches, ąuaking 
bogs, mountaintops, ponds, islands 
in Lakę Champlain, deep forests, 



waterfalls, old logging sites, large 
timber-producing forests — even a 
Native American cemetery. 

In his time at the hełm of the Ver- 
mont Chapter, Klein has also over- 
seen its growth. In 1979, he was the 
chapter 7 s sole employee. Now he has a 
staff of morę than 20, based in Mont¬ 
pelier with a branch office in West 
Haven. Education, habitat restoration, 
coordination with environmental 
organizations and other activities are 
now part of the Conservancy 7 s work 
in Vermont. And Klein has done just 
about every job in the organization 
himself, from closing land deals to 
licking stamps for the newsletter. 

For 20 years before hiring Klein, 
the Conservancy in Vermont was 
a volunteer organization. In 1975, 
Klein, who was born in New York 
and grew up in south Florida, came 
to Vermont with a master 7 s degree 
in environmental management from 
Duke University. He worked closely 
with Vogelmann on recording natural 
areas. When the Conservancy decid- 
ed it needed a full-time State director, 
Klein was the obvious choice. Klein 
and his wife, Jean Vissering, settled 
in East Montpelier, just four miles 
from work, where they raised their 
children, Nathan and Zanny, now in 
their 20s. 

How has he lasted 30 years in such 
a demanding job? "Weil, you have to 
have patience, 77 he said recently. /7 And 
celebrate smali successes. 77 

But smali successes add up. 

Under his leadership, the Vermont 
Chapter has helped protect morę than 
30 miles of wild shoreline on Lakę 
Champlain, some 40 miles of Green 
Mountain skyline, important tracts 
of forest land on Mount Equinox, 
10-plus miles of the top of the Worces- 
ter Rangę, and morę. Klein can drive 
almost anywhere in Vermont and see 
at least one conservation project the 
Conservancy has had a hand in. 

He 7 s a firm believer that people are 
a part of naturę too, and so the Con- 
servancy welcomes visitors to most 
of its sites. It builds trails and boat 
access areas so visitors can explore 
the locations. (One of the few excep- 
tions is the rattlesnake dens on Bald 
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Mountain.) Most recently, the Ver- 
mont Chapter published a handsome 
guidebook to the Vermont holdings 
it helped protect (see box). In a way, 
the book is a summary of Klein's 
contribution to Vermont. Elizabeth 
Courtney, executive director of the 
Vermont Natural Resources Council, 
said recently: "The people of Vermont 
owe an enormous debt of gratitude to 
Bob Klein." 

• • • 

Timber rattlesnakes, it turns out, 
are hardly the villainous monsters 
of popular imagination. Like most 
wild creatures, they are shy, intel- 
ligent and seek to avoid contact with 
people. Because they are predators — 
of rodents and other smali animals — 
they are actually beneficial to humans. 
Morę to the point, they are an interest- 
ing, necessary part of nature's beauti- 
ful and complex web of life. 

The Bald Mountain dens are located 
at the extreme northern edge of the 
rattlesnakes' rangę. They are fascinat- 
ing creatures that are barely hanging 
on to a piece of habitat in Vermont 
that seems to favor them. Ali of which 
is why Klein hoped to find some to 
show his companion. "They're the 
signature animal of this area," he said. 
"So it would be nice to see one." 

It's a bit of living science that he 
would like to share. Since his earliest 
days in Vermont, scientific inąuiry 
has been both a primary motivation 
for Klein and one of his primary meth- 
ods. While he obviously loves wild 
Vermont and is devoted to preserv- 
ing it, he is no simplistic tree-hugger. 
He has consistently employed demon- 
strable facts and empirical research in 
selecting the most important areas of 
the State to preserve and plan the best 
way to manage and care for them. 

He is, in short, a scientist with heart. 
Which is, basically, what you'd hope 
all scientists would be. 

He didn't find any rattlesnakes that 
early spring day on Bald Mountain. It 
was just too cold. 

But he has seen them before, and 
thanks to his work and the work of 
others at The Naturę Conservancy, he 
knows he — and those who follow him 
— will see them again. # 


Nowadays, 
Klein can 
drive almost 
anywhere in 
Vermont 
and see at 
least one 
conservation 
project the 
Conservancy 
has had a 
hand in. 
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Ode 

to 

WOOD 

Photographed by Orah Moore 


By David Budbill 

Too long have I not sung the praises 
of our hardwood trees, felled, cut, 
stacked, dried and hauled 

to the house and woodshed, 
then split and brought inside all winter long 
to put inside our woodstove, 
to burn, to keep us warm. This wood 
that grows less than half a mile 
from our house, these trees 
that grow faster than I 
can cut them down, 
always making morę 
than we can use. 

Oh, finally I sing the praises of wood. 

Homegrown and handy, abundant, 
convenient, cheap, the growth of these hills 
right here at home. 

Finally now, I sing the praises 
of our hardwood trees. 
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By Susan Reid 
Photographed by Daria Bishop 




























WRJT6 ON 

HOW ONE MXN TOOK X L6XP 
OF FXIIH XND CR.EXTED THE 
N/OUNC WRJTE1U PROJECT 


k A w hen Geoff Gevalt STARTED 

the Young Writers Project in 
^ ^ 2003, he was managing 

editor of The Burlington Free Press, and the 
project was a modest student writing feature 
that appeared in the paper once a month. 

Today, the project has blossomed into a 
thriving nonprofit. Gevalt long ago left his 
newspaper job to focus on the project — 
though at the time, it had only enough funds 
for 24 months — and he has built his idea 
into a model of educational ingenuity. Part 
online community, part learning system, the 
project is a hard-to-categorize flywheel of 
energy that connects students and teachers, 
and gives their work a genuine audience 
through media outlets and arts organiza- 
tions. With a website as the hub, and 
digital connectivity as the fuel, the project 
just seems to grow and grow. 

In the early days, Gevalt (pictured at left, 
with laptop) had plenty of other projects to 
work on at the newspaper, but he espe- 
cially liked this one, which he launched in 
partnership with like-minded Vermont teach¬ 
ers who were part of the National Writing 
Project, a network of educators trying to 
improve students writing. 

The concept spoke to Gevalt's love of the 
written word and to two of his concerns as 
a journalist — that the craft of writing was 
being neglected in schools, and that young 
people werent represented in his newspa¬ 
per much beyond the sports pages and the 
police blotter. 

As the students' writing began to appear 
consistently in the newspaper, the project 
gained momentum. Vermont writers ranging 
from novelist Chris Bohjalian to humorist 
Rusty DeWees got involved and wrote 
pieces about their views on writing. Gevalt's 
daughter, Anna, madę it her high school 
senior project to recruit young writers. The 
submissions kept rolling in — but by January 
2006, Gevalt thought he was going to 
have to end the project because he was 
juggling a hectic job at the newspaper, a 
family and this ballooning enterprise that 
he was handling largely "from home, in my 


spare time, which I didn't have a lot of." 

Two weeks after reluctantly deciding to 
fold thatjune, Gevalt received a cali from 
Lisa Ventriss, president of the Vermont Busi¬ 
ness Roundtable, who invited him to submit 
a proposal to see how the idea could be 
developed further. The Roundtables board, 
madę up of leaders in business and higher 
education, knew exactly what Gevalt had 
been talking about — "every one of them 
will tell you that the most valued employees 
are people who can write well," Gevalt 
says. His proposal was accepted, with an 
offer of funding for two years. 

At the time, Gevalt was in his mid-50s 
with a wife and three children, and he 
likens the decision to leave his secure job in 
a profession he loved for a 24-month grant 
to "jumping off a cliff." But he felt confident 
that he could make it work, and the 
morę he thought about it, the grant 
seemed like a once-in-a-lifetime gift. "It 
was like a fellowship that allows you 
to take an idea and pursue it." 

Taking just a day off between jobs, 
Gevalt settled into an office in South 
Burlington provided by the Roundtable 
and started building a website. He 
also interested several newspapers in 
publishing the feature weekly, and stu¬ 
dents K—12 got in the habit of responding 
to Gevalt's scheduled topie prompts, such 
as "farming" (see pages 50-55). Almost 
as an afterthought, he created a space on 
the website so students could blog — write 
and comment on each others writing. "The 
result was amazing," Gevalt says. "Students 
started writing like crazy — for each other. 
By the end of the year, we had 500 users." 

Anna Rutenbeck, now a junior at Cham- 
plain Valley Union High School, was one 
of those early users, a recent transplant 
from Colorado who thought writing was 
torturę, but was encouraged to try the 
Young Writers Project by her seventh-grade 
teacher, Nick Brooks, at Williston Central 
School. It madę all the difference to her, 
she says. Her grades improved, she devel- 
oped close friendships and she now wants 


to pursue a career "where I do something 
with words." 

In the winter of 2007^ Gevalt says he 
knew "we really had something here" 
when a group of kids who had been 
sharing their writing online decided to 
organize their own workshop — and to 
finally, physically, meet each other. With 
Gevalt's help, and despite a snowstorm, 

34 kids from around the State turned out 
for the event in a Montpelier church. It 
was the first of many Young Writers Project 
workshops, online and in person. 

Weathering the "witching hour" at the 
end of the two-year grant, Gevalt says he 
scrambled for funding and was able to find 
new sponsors and donors who've given 
anything from $2 to $10,000. 

In its seven years of growth, the Young 
Writers Project has racked up impressive 
numbers. In the past year alone, www. 
youngwritersproject.org had 3,500 active 
users; students from 300 schools sent in 
8,000 submissions, and about 1,000 
students had their work published in nine 
newspapers. Some of the writing has also 
been presented on radio, TV and stage. 

As with most nonprofits, funding contin- 
ues to be a challenge, but not enough to 
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slow Gevalt s enthusiasm to keep building. 
"Our mission is to reach as many kids as 
we can," Gevalt says, "particularly the ones 
who think writing is stupid and pointless." 
Reaching directly into classrooms through 
his "Schools Project," Gevalt builds custom- 
ized school websites and trains teachers in 
digital writing. He now derives 40 percent 
of his budget from school fees. 

A year ago, Gevalt moved out of his 
loaned space into the Champlain Mili in 
Winooski, where he has offices and a 
separate media center outfitted with 11 
donated computers. After 12 gallons of 
paint, and a lot of help from supporters, the 
project has a home. There is plenty of room 
now for workshops, poetry slams and any¬ 
thing else the young writers come up with. 
Gevalt prompts them to be inspired. ^ 
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ACPJCULTUP.E AND 
LITEfkACy, IWO CHEPJSHED 
V£R.MONT TR.ADITIOW, CAME 
TOCETHEIA THK.OUGH THE 
VOUNC WBJTEM PROJECT 


W E CAN'T GO FAR IN Yermont 
without seeing the farms 
that beautify our landscape 
and feed our families. Yet they also feed 
our souls. They move us, they inspire us, 
they speak to us. 

Every farm has a story to tell, if you 
just ask, and when the Young Writers 
Project — an innovative kids-and-litera- 
cy organization — asked Vermont farm 
children to write about their lives, the 
kids responded. 

The Young Writers Project uses the dig- 
ital domain to reach kids in the language 
they speak (see page 49). But as you can 
see in the stories and photographs that 
follow, their hopes and dreams are down 
to earth, and timeless. 











In HER O W N WORDS 


Long grass swaying in the field, 
The mooing of cows, 

Neighing of horses, 

And the meowing of cats, 

The rumbling, and crashing 
Of the machines, 

The soft wind rustling my hair. 

My mother calls, "Supper!" 

And I must go in, 

Away from the comforting sounds 
Of the farm. 












Conner is a third-genera- 
tion farmer. His grandfather 
farmed Center View Farm, 
a Dairy of Distinction, for 
40 years. He sold the farm 
to Norm, ConneTs father, 11 
years ago. 

The St. Pierres millc cows, 
sell mapie sap and firewood, 
and hay the fields. The day 
I photographed Conner, he 
was taking over the duties of 
the farm while his dad and 
older brother were away on a 
hunting trip with friends in 
Arkansas. They were gone for 
the week. 

Was he disappointed that 
he wasn't on the trip? "Nah, 
I'm not much of a hunter. 
Maybe someday." 

While his father is away, 
Conner drives the feed cart 
with the haylage (fermented 
grass that is morę 
nutritious than hay) 
twice a day. The hay¬ 
lage is mixed with 
grain for feed, and he 
drives a skid steer to 
scoop up the feed. 

Here he is "dry 
treating" the cows. 

After their lactation 
is over, he injects a 
liąuid antibiotic into 
their udder to keep 
out the bacteria. 


I live on a farm in Enosburg. We own about 550 acres and about 250 of it 
is tillable. We milk about 110 cows in a tie-stall barn. Because this is not like a 
parlor it is a lot morę manuał work. We also raise about 120 heifers. We sell 
some of them and milk the rest. 

We start milking at 4:30 a.m. and [again] at 4:00 p.m. It usually takes 
between two and three hours to milk. It takes a little longer at night because 
we have to feed the cows, which we only do at night. 

We raise all of our own animals. In the summer we crop all of our own land. 
My job in summer is to haul feed. We spread our manure after every cut of 
hay. We usually get between three and four cuts. 

In the winter we work in the sugar bush and cut wood. We usually cut about 
50 or 60 cords per year. We hire a logger to puli the wood out into a pile 
and we cut and split it to sell. In the sugar woods we walk the lines to look for 
downed trees. We cut off the trees that are on the lines. 

In the futurę I would like to own the farm. I like working on the farm and 
prefer working outside doing manuał work like sugaring or driving a tractor. I 
also like working with cows and being my own boss. 


Conner St. Pierre 
Written: Grade 9 
Cold Hollow Career 
Center, Enosburg Falls 
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Forming is part of my life 
Red walls 
Silver roof 
Old, shabby barn 
Forming is part of my life 
Meadows of flowers 
Green grass swaying 
Ready for grazing 
Forming is part of my life 
Cats meowing 
Cows mooing 
People yelling 
Forming is part of my life 
Tractors chug along 
Mowing the fields 
Smoke belching at the rear 
Forming is part of my life 




Rachel Lombard 

Written: Grade 8 
Enosburg Falls Middle School 


Rachel lived on a farm in Fairfield 
until she was 8, but still visits the farm 
of a family friend who lives about a mile 
from where she grew up. 

RachePs English teacher encouraged 
her to send the writing she had done 
for class into the the Young Writers 
Project. Her $50 award was "exciting 
and surprising" — the first she's won 
for her writing. She says she is now 
considering journalism as a 
career choice, but regardless 
of her career path, "Someday 
in the futurę, I'd like to write 
a book on the side." 
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Johnathan Calhoun 


Oxbow High School 

Johnathan has been sugaring 
for about 10 to 12 years with his 
father, Brad Calhoun. They don't 
make enough to sell yet, just to 
use for themselves and to give 
away to family and friends. They 
reałly enjoy working together. 

"I've been working with 
dad sińce I was old enough to 
walk, so Fm following in his 
footsteps," says Johnathan. 

"I try to remember what he's 
teaching me. Fm having fun and 
getting stuff done. He's teaching 
me sonie good life lessons. But 
don't tell him I said that." 
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I am a farmer. My father and I run a smali farm. We raise about 
12 head of Black Angus beef. Farming really isn't all that bad. It 
is probably an experience that everyone needs to go through. You 
have so many machines that do jobs for you that it makes farm life 
a lot easier. The tractor is the greatest invention that revolutionized 
the farm life. A tractor on a farm can do anything from moving 
round bales to bucketing manure. My father and I just raise beef, 
we don't milk or anything like that. 

Farming is based on the seasons. You want to make enough 
crop to support your animals through the winter. My father and I 
hay to feed our cows. Some farmers grow corn. Flay season starts 
around the second or third week of June. Haying consists of four 
main steps. First you have to mow or cut your hay. You start by cut- 
ting the first row with your mower faced out. After you cut around 
the perimeter of the field you must turn around and cut another 
row, but this time have your mower facing in toward the field. After 
your hay is cut you have to let it dry. Then you tether it with a hay 
tether. A tether flips the hay over so it can dry on both sides. Once 
your hay is dry you put your hay in windrows with a hay rake. 

Then you are ready for baling. That is the basie procedurę on how 
to hay. It takes at least three to four good days of sunshine to dry 
the hay. 

The sad thing about farming is that there is no good profit you 
can make from it unless you are an extremely large farm. That is 
why the number of farms are dwindling in Vermont. Farming is a 
tradition in Yermont that should be preserved. ♦ 













The Knife 
Edge 
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Culinary program helps 
propel students out of poverty 


By Melissa Pasanen 
Photographed by Jerry Swope 


T 

I EN CULINARY STUDENTS STAND IN A TOW! CHEF 

coats straightened, kitchen thermometers tucked 
into sleeve pockets, freshly washed hands out. Chef- 
instructor Brian Dermody walks down the linę and 
gives everyone a thorough once-over. They pass mus- 
ter and assistant chef-instructor Jamie Eisenberg calls 
out: "OK, start pulling product out. Set yourselves 
up in a station!" The students briskly gather ingredi- 
ents and puli down cookware. Mosha Hunter-Wade, 
28, walks between her classmates holding a large 
knife, blade downward. "Sharp knife!" she announces. 
Standing in front of the huge tilt skillet, Allison 
Paąuette, 25, carefully examines a recipe. "What's 
render? What's julienne?" she asks. Eisenberg hears 
and comes over to help. 

By appearances, this class last fali in Burlington 
could be at any cooking school. But the teaching 
kitchen at the Chittenden Emergency Food Shelf is 
operating on several levels, weaving various social 
missions into one. Many students are taking the 
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['ve never com- 
>ted anything in 
' life, but I know 
stick with this 
cause it's some- 
ng I enjoy, and 
want to better 
> r lives and our 
ts' lłves." 


"These are people who are trying to 
transition from wellare to work and together 
we're feeding people and rescuing food that 
would otherwise go to waste." 
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14-week course in an effort to climb out of poverty. The 
class has a wide age rangę, from 23 to 52, but all students 
ąualified to apply because they are unemployed or under- 
employed. The food they prepare — including donations 
from Vermont farms — will be distributed to needy people 
in the community, helping to provide hot meals and gro- 
ceries to emergency shelters and homebound seniors. (This 
day, 18 garbage bags of kale are salvaged, ensuring that 
fresh, local produce is put to good use.) 

As the kitchen gradually filled with the mouthwatering 
smells of granola baking, mushrooms browning and chick- 
ens poaching, the students shared what had brought them 
there. "Fve never completed anything in my life," admitted 
Ashley Ballard, 23, "but I know Fil stick with this because 
it's something I enjoy, and we want to better our lives and 
our kids' lives." Across the room, her fiance Andrew Sor- 
rell, 27, was packaging portions of beef casserole the class 
had madę the day before. "Pye wanted to be in a kitchen 
sińce I was 5, but the most I ever ąualified for was being 
a dishwasher," he said. "It was a great opportunity. I love 
to cook for other people, and I get to help myself and help 
others too." Hunter-Wade, single mom of a third-grader, 
said she was looking for job stability, adding with a smile, 
"Maybe my son will start eating my cooking. He's into 
McDonakPs now." 

Based on a proven national model designed for low- 
income students, Community Kitchen strives to create a 
well-rounded indiyidual who can truły make it in the work 
force. "They not only have to have the right skills to get 
hired but to stay employed and to succeed," says Dermody, 
who worked for 30 years in college dining. "We want them 
to have careers for a lifetime." 

In practice, that means both class time and hands-on 
training. Students learn basie culinary techniąues and food 
safety certification as well as complete a work-readiness 
program. There are also guest chef lectures and field trips 
to yarious food service settings. Overall, the Vermont pro¬ 
gram is a partnership of the Chittenden Emergency Food 
Shelf and Vermont Foodbank, the state's largest hunger- 
relief agency, with numerous grants, fundraising and other 
social service agencies as part of the mix. 

At the mid-December graduation ceremony, family, 
friends and supporters dug into an Asian-themed feast pre- 
pared by the students. Rob Meehan, Chittenden Emergency 
Food ShelPs director, congratulated the group for achiev- 
ing their goals and also thanked them. "You're feeding 
people in need and we're really grateful to you," he said. 
Later, Meehan elaborated: "Boxes of food are necessary, but 
they're just a Band-Aid to the problem. We want to create 
opportunities for people. I think Community Kitchen is 


transforming the work we do. These are people who are 
trying to transition from welfare to work and together 
we're feeding people and rescuing food that would other- 
wise go to waste." 

Community Kitchen seems an especially good fit for 
Vermont, connecting our food scene to other traditional 
strengths. Greg Voorheis, senior grant manager with the 
Vermont Department of Labor, which provided significant 
support for the pilot year of the program, says, "We want 
to train people for real jobs and Community Kitchen fills 
needs in two major economic sectors: tourism and higher 
education. This program appealed to employers." Another 
advantage, as Meehan puts it: "The thing about culinary 
jobs is that you can't ship them overseas." 

Community Kitchen instructors have been able to place 
almost every graduate in jobs with schools, caterers, res- 
taurants, bakeries and with college and university food ser- 
vice operations run by Sodexo, which has provided funds 
for Community Kitchen. A few students have gone on to 
New England Culinary Institute. 

The program also strengthens the social fabric in ways 
that are hard to measure — students gain positive peer con- 
nections, mentoring relationships and self-esteem earned by 
helping others. Paul Dragon, director of Reach Up, a program 
of the Vermont Department for Children and Families that 
steers people into the kitchen program, says students "are 
getting something, but they're also giving back." Perhaps no 
one understands that better than the graduates themselves. 

Kendra Payea was in distress — 23 years old, living in 
a shelter with her toddler — when she applied for the first 
session in January 2009. But sińce graduation, she has 
settled into a job with a company that runs military dining 
operations and has already earned a promotion. During one 
of her shifts earlier this year, Payea kneaded roli dough as 
a sergeant strode by. "What's the good word? I see you're 
happy as always," he greeted her. Her constant smile is one 
of the many reasons her boss, Ken Mayo, ąuickly named her 
shift leader. "If we leave it to Kendra, we know it will get 
done," he said. "When I first started the class, my family 
and I weren't really getting along," Payea explained. "The 
teachers taught us everything: how to hołd a knife, how to 
get along with co-workers. But they weren't just instructors. 
They also supported me while I figured out how to support 
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"They are 
people who've 
maybe had a 
tough time, ... 
(but) they are 
people who've 
already madę a 
commitment to 
something and 
followed through 
— and that tells 
you something 
about them." 


myself and my son. Since I've taken control and done what 
I need to do, my parents have completely changed their 
Outlook on me." She lifted a turkey into the oven and added 
confidently: "Someday I want to open a chili house. ,/ 

It's not all fairy-tale endings, of course. One promising 
student was headed to New England Culinary Institute, 
but a few months after graduation no one could tracie her 
down. Many graduates struggle a bit with their careers. 
After Community Kitchen, Tai Flores, 24, earned a New 
England Culinary Institute certificate before landing a 
job with Sodexo at St. MichaeFs College. Last fali during a 
class tour of the college's dining system, Flores was excited. 
"Since I signed up for the course, I've felt so much better 
about myself. I just keep reaching higher and I haven't 
given up," she said. But by spring, the single mother of a 


k 


preschooler sounded tired and stressed. She lilced the job 
and was proud of it, but, Flores acknowledged, "It's just a 
hard juggle with my son." 

Hank Strashnick, generał manager for Sodexo at St. 
MichaeFs, welcomes Community Kitchen graduates lilce 
Flores and Sorrell, who is happily worlcing the grill at the 
college (while his now-wife, Ashley, thrives in her job at 
an elementary school cafeteria). At a nuts-and-bolts level, 
Strashnick says, "It's easier for them, easier for us. They're 
better prepared to help us faster." But beyond that, he 
simply admires their grit: "They are people who've maybe 
had a tough time, but they have madę an effort to improve 
themselves. They are people who've already madę a com¬ 
mitment to something and followed through — and that 
tells you something about them." & 
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ALL NEW from Yermont Life Catalog 


Yermont Breakfast Collection 


Bird's-Eye Mapie Pens 

Handcrafted from reclaimed Vermont hardwood, these 
stylish pens are available in nvo sizes: slim-lined for a 
woman’s hand, or tapered with a satin finish for men. 
Perfect for writing on Vermont Life calendars. 

Slim-line (left) VL-PNS11 $26 
Tapered (right) YL-PNT11 $26 


Ali you need to create a memorable weekend 
breakfast: A handmade 5-cup Robert Comp- 
ton Pottery batter bowl with pour spout; whisk 
and pancake recipe; 1 lb. locally grown, organie 
cornmeal pancake and muffin mix from the 
Nitty Gritty Grain Company of Vermont; 10 
oz. fancy-grade mapie syrup in a reusable cruet 
from Dragonfly Sugarworks in Huntington; and 10 oz. natural 
cob- and maple-smoked bacon from Yermont Smoke and Cure. 


Bowl available in Deep Blue (shown right) or Stone White. Ali com- 
ponents available separately at vermontlifecatalog.com. 

(Stone White) VL-BCW11 $ 100 for the collection 
(Deep Blue) YL-BCB11 $ 100 for the collection 


Tabbatha Henry Porcelain Luminaries 

Each luminary and votive is cast and hand-decorated in the artisLs 
studio in Waterbury. Drawings and hole-punching are done free- 
hand, so no two pieces are exactly the same. These works of art 
are stunning! 

FALLING RAIN (white) 

Smali votive (3" x 3") YL-FRS11 $34 
Medium luminary (5"x 6") VL-FRM11 $64 

TALL GRASS (dark) 

Smali votive (3" x 3") VL-TGS11 $34 
Medium luminary (5"x 6") YL-TGM11 $64 


Calling Common Loon 

The haunting cali of the common loon heralds summer in 
northern New England. Hand-carved of Yermont bass- 
wood, painted and signed by Gary M. Starr of 
Weybridge. 11" x 7". Half scalę. 

YL-CLN11 $160 


Danforth Pewter Shallot Oil Lamp 

Handcrafted in their Vermont workshop from fine lead- 
free pewter, each lamp is signed and imprinted with the 
Danforth Lion touchmark. Fitted with a high-quality 
burner and custom glass chimney. 10 V* high 

YL-LMP11 $155 
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Catamount 

(Continued from poge 39) 

about a ąuarter of the property to be 
developed, with the income generated 
providing financial security for the 
center in the years ahead. 

The development plan, McCullough 
stresses, does not cali for "million- 
dollar homes grabbing up large 
chunks of land," but rather several 
modest homes and possibly light- 
industrial and commercial buildings 
"that would become a part of the 
landscape." The plan designates areas 
where wind and sunlight might be 
harnessed to produce electricity. He 
imagines construction of a communi- 
ty center and possibly an indoor skat- 
ing rink and swimming pool. Lucy 
says they envision buildings with a 
rural look and feel. "We want them 
to be barn-like," she says. "We want 
them to be secluded, as unobtrusive 
as possible. We would want them to 
be 'country-looking.'" 

The town has yet to receive official 
notification of building plans, said 
town manager Rick McGuire, adding 
that any proposal would have to go 
through a development review pro- 
cess. But McGuire, who skis at the 
center and has helped raise money 
for it, says Williston residents might 
welcome a community center on the 
land. Rick Blount, who is a member 
of the center's board of directors, and 
who lives in "a cookie-cutter neigh- 
borhood just down the road" from the 
center, sees the McCulloughs as try- 
ing to find a balance between finan¬ 
cial needs and their desire to serve 
their community while remaining 
true to their environmental values. 
Says Blount: "The family has been 
very careful with this decision." 

Lucy McCullough says the land- 
use proposal was created profession- 
ally for the Catamount property, but 
"we are still in the planning stage, 
definitely," and it may be five years or 
morę before any construction would 
begin. She says the family "is pretty 
confident we can hołd on a few morę 
years" without the development. But, 
she says: "We have gone through our 
savings. We do have to think about 
our elder years, and we want some- 
thing left over for the children." # 



HARYEST HOMES 


Building Distinctwe Custom Homes Since 1961 



• Cuśtór^ bimt toyohr speaficc 

• G uarcwteeci prices and cjuant 
•Cost effectiye \ 
lifnergyefficieni^ 

• 10-year structura! warranty 


1331 Cole Road 
Delanson, NY 12053 
(518)895-2341 
www.harvesthomes.com 


Birch Hill Builders 
Bethlehem, NH 
www.birchhillbuilders.com 

Art Carlucci Building Contractors 
Shaftsbury, VT 

www.harvesthomes.com/carlucci.html 


Neal Speer Const. Co. Inc. 
Swanton, VT 

www.nealspeerconstruction.com 

Snów Mountain Building 
Stratton, VT 
(802) 896-6246 


G. H. Winn Building Contractors 
Littleton, NH 
www.ghwinnbuild.com 
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SEE PILLSBURYMANOR.COM FOR DETAILS • 20 HARBORYIEW ROAD, SOUTH BURLINGTON VT 


PILLSBURY MANOR INDEPENDENT LIYING COMMUNITIES 


You do 
the living- 

We do the 


Toucltittg the Hearts ofSettiors 


rest. 


Enjoy your retirement 
years—with houskeeping, 
meals, transportation 
and a wellness clinic 
provided. For a personal 
tour, cali us today at 
(802) 863-7897 ex. 215. 

Pillsbury 
Manor 
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Sweet 

Succe 


Family goat dairy 
makes its mark with 
Mexican-style carme 
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JUDITH lRVING, HER HUSBAND, STEVE ReID, AND JuDITH'S DAUGHTERS, CALLEY AND JOSEY HAST- 

ings, run Fat Toad Farm, set over six acres on a quiet dirt road in Brookfield. Judith and Steve, 
in their early 60s, and Calley and Josey, in their 20s, have been connected with Vermont agri- 
culture for most of their lives. Steve raised sheep, pigs and other farm animals growing up in 
nearby Randolph. Calley majored in sustainable agriculture at the University of Vermont, and 
for years, the family gardened extensively and raised animals for family needs. 

But in the spring of 2007, they turned their hobby into a business. Fat Toad Farm — named 
for the many chunky reptiles found around the property — became a state-licensed goat dairy, 
with eight milking goats. Now with 34 goats, the company's handcrafted chevre is distributed 
to about 30 restaurants and Stores, and its Mexican-style caramel won first place in the 2009 
American Goat Dairy Association's Confections division. 
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Neither chevre nor Mexican sweets 
were a given when the farm started 
out. The family began by experiment- 
ing with different types of cheeses, but 
settled on chevre for its simplicity and 
its ability to showcase the farm's fresh, 
high-quality milk. Because of its limit- 
ed number of ingredients (pasteurized 
goat milk, rennet and chevre culture) 
the freshness and ąuality of the milk 
is paramount. 

"Particularly with goat's milk, which 
is morę volatile than cow's milk, it has 
morę of a tendency for that off-flavor 
or off-smell or what people refer to as 
'goaty-ness,'" says Calley, who, like 
many small-business owners, handles 
numerous tasks, including the jobs of 
marketer and assistant herd manager as 
well as helping with cheesemaking and 
caramel production. She explains that 
the hay must be clean and not dusty 
and the correct temperatures must be 
held during the pasteurizing process 
to inhibit bacteria growth. With aged 
cheese, there is morę flexibility for 
milk ąuality, she says,* but with fresh 
chevre, good milk eąuals good cheese. 
"Our milk that goes into our cheese 
is never older than two or three days," 
she says. 

Due to the time and energy needed 
to directly deliver the fresh chevre, 
distribution, and therefore growth of 
the company, was limited. But Josey's 
experience living and working for 10 
years in the ecotourism business in 
Mexico provided a catalyst. 

"When I was in Mexico, I discovered 
that cajeta, or goat's milk caramel, was 
really popular," says Josey. "It was a 
common ingredient in cakes and empa- 
ńadas." This style of caramel is madę 
by slowly simmering goat's milk with 
organie sugar and adding just a few 
other natural ingredients for thickening 
and flavoring. (A similar treat called 
dulce de leche is often madę with cow's 
milk.) With so few ingredients, the high 
ąuality of the milk plays a pivotal role, 
just as with the chevre. 

The unusual venture has proven to 
be ąuite a success. Its shelf life and 
packaging allow it to be shipped easily, 
and in contrast to the chevre, Fat Toad 
hopes for wide distribution. Through 
direct delivery and a distributor, Fat 
Toad caramel is currently sold in morę 
than 100 Stores. 

• • • 

Between all of the routine work (milk- 
ing, production, feeding) and the irregu- 
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lar (wayward or sick goats, customers, 
whom the farm welcomes, stopping by), 
the family's days are long and busy. The 
animals, a mix of Alpine and Saanen 
breeds, must be milked twice per day, 
once early in the morning and once 
in the aftemoon, a process that takes 
at least two hours at each milking, 
depending on how insubordinate the 
goats are feeling. 

As Steve milks (he's the primary herd 
manager), Judith works in the cheese¬ 
making kitchen, as sterile as a hospital 
hut smelling much better. The cheese¬ 
making day starts at 5:30 a.m., and the 
Processing cycle goes on until about 6 
p.m. Overall, two batches of cheese and 
three of caramel are madę each week in 
a smali, newly built facility next to the 
milking parlor. 

In addition to milking and produc¬ 
tion, there's much behind the scenes 
in caring for the animals and running 
the business. The family raises pigs 
(which drink the drained-off whey) and 
gardens actively, both for food and to 
barter with their agriculturally minded 
neighbors (last year, they traded half a 
pig for their firewood). To maximize 
milk production and ensure the herd's 
health, they must carefully balance for- 
age and grain rations. And then there 
are other chores like hoof trimming, 
parasite management and vaccinations, 
plus keeping records up to datę (growth 
rates, milk production by individual 
does, pasture rotation). 

"It never ceases to amaze me," Steve 
says, "how many moving parts these 
farming operations — even the smali 


If you go 

Fat Toad Farm welcomes visitors to 
check out the farm. It's kid-friendly 
and offers the freshest cheese they 
produce, in five flavors: plain, 
mapie, sun-dried tomato basil, 
ginger cilantro sesame and olive 
lovers'. Please cali or e-mail ahead 
before visiting: (802) 279-0098 
or info@fattoadfarm.com. Driving 
directions are at www.fattoadfarm. 
com (don't trust your GPS to get 
you there!). 


ones like Fat Toad Farm — have." 

Judith, who shares marketing tasks 
with Calley and handles the garden, 
in addition to cheesemaking, doesn't 
downplay the amount of work involved 
either, but sees much benefit in the 
decision to farm as a family. Instead of 
just being family, they are truły friends, 
she says. There's no boss to answer 
to, and when the work is done for the 
moment and the sun is shining, they 
can take off for a ąuick midday swim. "I 
get to spend time with my kids in their 
20s," Judith says. "It's very different. I 
know all the details of their emotional 
lives, for the good and the bad," she 
says, laughing. 

And, as Calley points out, she wasn't 
forced into farming — this is a choice 
she madę. "Your life is work," she says, 
"and your work is life." # 


The skinny on Fat Toad caramel 

Fat Toad Farms caramel won first place in the 2009 American Goat Dairy 
Associations Confections division. It is available plain or flavored — vanilla bean, 
coffee bean and cinnamon. “This is a fairly unusual 
product to find in Vermont,“ says Josey Hastings, 
who lived and worked in Mexico where this type of 
caramel is popular. “In generał, people seem to love 
it, but are often curious how to use it.” 



Some suggestions 

• Dip apples in it 

• Drizzle it on oatmeal or yogurt 

• Stir into tea or coffee 

• Top off a pie 

• Best use: “Eat by the spoonful!” says Josey. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


August 

27-28 

Celebrating bright ideas and out-of-the-box 
thinking, the first-ever Vermont Solutions 
Festival takes place at Stratton Mountain 
Resort. The event focuses on "sustainability, 
sport and wellness" and includes speak- 
ers, a fun run, food and musie (including 
bluegrass stars The Del McCoury Band] to 

I I highlight Vermont's efforts to develop "local 
Solutions with global impact." General ad- 
I mission free ; ticket required for gourmet din- 
ner Aug. 27 and McCoury Aug. 28. (800) 
787-2886 or www.stratton.com. 

29-Sept. 10 

Exhibiłion at Grafton is a high-caliber, jur- 

I B ied art show featuring morę than 50 works 
by East Coast artists. Various locations in 
Grafton (see www.oldtavern.com for de- 
tails). 9:30 a.m. to 6 p.m. 843-2231. 

September 

: 5 

1 Craftspeople sell their wares at the Nor- 
wich Sunday Craft Fair. Musie and food, 

I too. 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. Norwich Farmers 
Market Grounds on Route 5. 356-2082. 

22 

Higher Ground in South Burlington presents 
an inviting double-bill of atmospheric indie 
rock: Chicago's The Sea and Cake open 
the show, followed by Toronto band Bro- 
ken Social Scene. 652-0777. 

October 

Throughout the month, the In-Sight Photog- 
raphy Project Silent Auction and Exhibit 

welcomes you to bid on images by local 
and nationally known photographers. Pro- 
I ceeds benefit photography programs for 
youth, regardless of their ability to pay. Ver- 
mont Center for Photography, Brattleboro. 
251-9960. 

November 

13 

Folk legend Ario Guthrie performs at 
the Chandler Musie Hall in Randolph. 
728-6464. 

• Ali area codes 802. 

• Schedules subject to change, please 
cali ahead to events. 

• Sign up for our free e-newsletter, which in¬ 
cludes updates of events each month. Visit www. 
vermontlife.com/ gm-news/ newsletter.htm. 



JOHNSBURY 
ACADEMY * 


1000 Main Street 
:. Johnsbury, Vermont 05819 
(802)-751-2130 
admissions@stjacademy.org 



■T—! VI LLAGE AT 

riLLMORE 

Pond 


A BENTLEY 

SENIOR LIVING COMMUNITY 


Cottages, Independent Living, Residential Care 
and Rosę Lane Memory Care. 

We have lowered our Cottage rental fees! 
Cali for details. 

802-447-7000 • 300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT 

www.villageatfillmorepond.com 



VERMONT VERNACULAR DESIGNS 

Custom Reproduction 18th and 19th Century Vermont Homes 
www.vermontvernaculardesigns.com ♦ Cali 802.456.7020 or Toll-Free: 800.639.1796 
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Some 

wake-up 

CallS are 

better than others. 

Lodging specials and 
packages available at 
VermontVacation.com. 



YERMONT 


^/ Southern Vermont 

ARLINGTON 

Arlingtons West Mountain Inn. Set high 
on 150 mountainside acres overlooking 
the famous Battenkill. Fish, canoe, hike, 
cycle or visit with our alpacas. Classic 
country inn with fantastic views and fine 
country dining surrounded by a relaxing 
ambiance where the “warmth extends 
beyond the fireplace.” Dinner and breakfast 
served daily. “Weddings our specialty.” 
Handicapped accessible. Carlson family, 
innkeepers. Route 313, Arlington, VT; 
(802) 375-6516; 
www.westmountaininn.com. 

BENNINGTON 

Alexandra B & B Inn. Restored 1859 
Vermont farmhouse and barn. AAA Three- 
Diamond property on Historie Route 7A, 
two miles north of downtown Bennington. 
Elegant and modern English country 
accommodations, innovative cuisine and 
welcoming hospitality. Come and explore 
the beautiful Green Mountains. “Our 
Home ... Your Getaway.” Historie Route 
7A, Bennington, VT 05201. 

(888) 207-9386, (802) 442-5619; 
www.alexandrain n.coni. 

BRATTLEBORO 

Latchis Hotel. “The gem of downtown 
at the foot of the hill.” Historie art deco 
hotel and theatre complex. Movie pałace 
shines with ornate decor and one of the 
last big screens in the State. Complex 
includes pub, restaurant, boutiąue shops. 
Stores, restaurants and galleries at your 
doorstep. Continental breakfast and Wi-Fi. 
Nonsmoking. 50 Main St., Brattleboro, 

VT 05301; (800) 798-6301; reservations(a) 
latchis.com; www.latchis.com. 

GRAFTON 

The Old Tavern at Grafton. Since 1801, 
this historie inn has been providing visitors 


Rejiwenate in beautiful Grafton, I 'ermont 



Historie inn with 30 elegant rooms & suites 
Award-winning, locallyfocused dining 

800-843-1801 01dTavern.com 

THeOld Tavern 

AT GRAFTON, \TLRMONT 
92 MAIN STREET, GRAFTON, VT 05146 


with timeless elegance and the finest 
comforts and amenities in a beautiful 
Vermont setting. The inn offers 30 
individually appointed rooms, including 
six suites. The award-winning restaurant 
features locally inspired American cuisine. 
Member of Smali Luxury Hotels and VT 
Fresh NetWork. 92 Main St., P.O. Box 9, 
Grafton, VT 05146; (800) 843-1801, 

(802) 843-2231; www.oldtavern. com. 

JAMAICA 

Three Mountain Inn. Peacefully located 
in the village of Jamaica, the Three 
Mountain Inn offers 15 luxurious guest 
rooms and a warm, relaxed atmosphere. 
Enjoy a romantic dinner in our AAA Four- 
Diamond restaurant, relax by the massive 
fireplace, indulge in an incredible three- 
course breakfast or explore the various 
outdoor possibilities; guaranteed to revive 
your senses. Vermont Route 30, Jamaica, 
VT; (800) 532-9399; 
www.threemountaininn.com. 

MANCHESTER 

Battenkill Inn. Surrounded by the 
Mountains and bordered by the Battenkill 
River, we offer gracious bed and breakfast 
accommodations. Ali rooms include a 
king or queen bed, fuli private baths and 
a fabulous hot breakfast. Enjoy a day of 
hiking, canoeing, fishing or shopping. 

Or, just relax on our porches and soak 
in our amazing fali colors! Winter 
activities include snowshoeing, skiing, 
snowmobiling and even dog sledding, all 
just minutes away! Group rates and 
AAA discounts. Manchester, VT; 

(802) 362-4213; www.battenkillinn.com. 

SAXTONS RIVER 

Saxtons River Inn. A historie inn in a 
smali Vermont village. Guests find it a 
delightful place to relax or to use as a 
convenient base for exploring the charms 
of Southern Vermont. American cuisine, a 
lively pub where locals and guests meet, a 
choice winę list, 15 rooms, private baths, 
phones and Wi-Fi. (802) 869-2110; 
www.saxtonsriverinn.com. 

WEST DOVER 

Snów Goose Inn. High style and romance 
in Vermont’s beautiful country setting. 
Boutique hotel nestled on three wooded 
acres at the base of Mount Snów in 
Southern Vermont. Antique-appointed 
rooms, wood-burning fireplaces, Jacuzzi 
tubs. Pet-friendly rooms available. Wi-Fi, 
cable TV, private baths and A/C. 

P.O. Box 366, West Dover, VT 05356; 

(888) 604-7964, (802) 464-3984; 
www.snowgooseinn.com. 
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The H ermitage Inn. Offering the utmost 
in Vermont country luxury, the Hermitage 
Inn is an exquisite retreat from everyday 
life. Nestled on 140 picturesąue acres, the 
inn offers beautifully appointed rooms, 
fine dining, a pub, spa, fitness center, sauna 
and an extensive selection of year-round 
outdoor seasonal activities. Relish our 
regionally inspired cuisine, featuring the 
freshest ingredients, while savoring 
winę from our award-winning cellar. 
Member of Select Registry and Vermont 
Fresh Network. Weddings, Groups, 
Conferences, Ski Packages, Golf Packages. 
25 Handle Road, West Dover, VT 05356; 
(877) 464-3511, (802) 464-3511; 
www.hermitageinn.com. 

WESTON 

Bryant House Restaurant. Real Vermont 
cheddar, maple-smoked ham, Wilcox 
dairy ice cream — fresh ingredients in our 
traditional and updated recipes bring you 
meals you will savor. Enjoy a New England 
lunch, afternoon tea or evening meal next 
door to The Vermont Country Storę, open 
year-round for lunch 11:00 a.m.-3:30 p.m. 
and for dinner Fridays and Saturdays from 
3:30-8:00 p.m. Route 100, Weston, VT; 
(802) 824-6287; 
www.vermontcountrystore.com. 

Central Vermont 

BASIN HARBOR 

Basin Harbor Club. Located on 700 
acres on a secluded cove on beautiful 
Lakę Champlain. Seventy-seven lakeside 
cottages, most with fireplaces, and two 
main guest houses. Golf, tennis, water 
sports and a great childrens program. 

Open May through October. Basin Harbor 
Club, 4800 Basin Harbor Road, Vergennes, 
VT 05491; (800) 622-4000; 
w w w. basin harbor.com. 

FAIRLEE 

Lakę Morey Resort. Located on 
picturesąue Lakę Morey, our 130-room 
resort offers lakeside dining and lounge, 
18-hole championship golf course, ful 1- 
service spa, tennis, biking, hiking, boating, 
sports center (with indoor pool, sauna, 
Jacuzzi), stay and play packages. P.O. Box 
326, Fairlee, VT 05445; (802) 333-4311, 
(800) 423-1211; www.lakemoreyresort.com. 

KILLINGTON 

The Mountain Top Inn & Resort. 

Surrounded by 350 acres, overlooking the 
breathtaking mountains and sparkling 
lakę, a short drive from Killington and 
Rutland; the year-round resort offers 30 


lodge room, 5 pet-friendly cabins, private 
chalet homes, local cuisine, seasonal 
outdoor dining. Endless adventures: 
horseback riding, hiking, kayaking, 
private beach, clay bird shooting and 
morę. Affordable packages for families and 
eąuestrian enthusiasts. 195 Mountain Top 
Road, Chittenden, VT 05373; 

(802) 483-2311; 
www.mou ntaintopinn.com. 

TheVermont Inn. An 1840 country 
inn set in the Green Mountains. Family 
owned, we deliver a memorable “True 
Vermont Experience.” Sixteen individually 
decorated guest rooms and suites. 

Gas fireplaces, televisions, Whirlpool 
in many rooms. Gamę room, hot tub, 
playground, indoor pool, tennis court, 
wireless Internet, fitness center. Fuli 
country breakfast. AAA Three-Diamond 
Award. Restaurant and DufFys Pub on site. 
Route 4 Mendon/Killington, VT. 

(802) 775-0708, (800) 541-7795; 
relax(S) vermontinn.com; 
www.vermontinn.com. 

MIDDLEBURY 

Courtyard by Marriott. Eighty-nine 
luxury rooms and suites, all rooms and 
suites include two 2-line telephones, 
free high-speed Internet, TV, HBO and 
in-room movies. Large meeting room and 
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executive board room. Indoor heated pool 
and spa. Skiing, golfing, rafting, hiking, 
fishing, biking nearby. Fireplaces in 
selected rooms and suites. One mile from 
Middlebury College campus. 309 Court 
St., Route 7, Middlebury, VT 05753; 

(802) 388-7600, (800) 388-7775; 
w w w.middleburycourt y a r d. c o m. 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont s 
premier hotel and conference center. 
Featuring immaculate accommodations 
with a high standard of hospitality and 
comfort. Our J. Morgan s Steakhouse is a 
“must stop” for fresh steaks, seafood and 
Sunday brunch. 100 State St., Montpelier, 
VT 05602; (802) 223-5252, 

(800) 274-5252; www.capitolplaza.com. 

J. Morgan s Steakhouse at the Płaza. A 

little of everything and a whole lot of beef. 
Fabulous American food and outrageous 
steaks! Aged-in-house beef, prime rib 
roasted nightly, seafood, specialty pastas 
and salads. Casual, comfortable setting 
with running model trains. Breakfast, 
lunch, dinner and Sunday brunch. "A must 
stop on our trips through Montpelier " — 
Boston, Mass. 100 State St., Montpelier, VT 
05602; (802) 223-5222; 
www.capitolpIaza.com. 


CkittłuA&h', 

Family Fun 
Casual Dining 
Guided Trail Rides 


“An affordable getaway with endless fun!’ 

Foliowa, on || *1^ 



802.483.231 I ^ www.mountaintopinn.com 


Just 5 minutesfrom the college! 



COURTYARD 
Marriott 

Bnardroom & (ionfcrcncc Spacc 
for 50 

I rce High-Spced Internet 
Suites w/Whirlpools Sc Fireplaces 

309 Court St., Middlebury, VT • 800-388-7775 • www.middIeburycourtyard.com 
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PERKINSVILLE/WEATHERSFIELD 

Inn at Weathersfield. This 1792 inn is 
set on 21 wooded acres with 12 unique 
guest rooms. Named one of Bon Appetits 
“Top 10 Culinary Inns in America” and 
“VHC Chef of the Year.” A certified “green 
hotel,” the inn has also been awarded for its 
“sustainable cuisine” and is known for its 
use of local products. Extensive winę list, 
tavern and private winę cellar dining. 

1342 Route 106, Perkinsville, VT 05048; 
(802) 263-9217; www.weathersfieldinn.com. 

PLYMOUTH 

Hawk Inn & Mountain Resort. On 1,200 
pristine acres in the heart of Yermonts 


breathtaking Green Mountains, Hawk 
has created one of the most peaceful and 
unspoiled family-friendly resorts in the 
world. Luxurious villas and a 50-room 
inn offer an elegant perspective on 
these ancient wooded peaks. Route 100, 
Plymouth, VT 05056; (800) 685-4295; 
www.hawkresort.com. 

ROCHESTER 

Huntington House Inn. Nestled in 
the heart of the Green Mountains, this 
carefully restored 1806 town home 
overlooks Rochester s four-acre park and 
offers 12 elegantly appointed rooms or 
suites. Hike, ski, play golf or visit local 



HUNTINGTON 

HOUSE 

INN 


Rochester, V ermon t 

802-767-9 \+o 

huntmgtonhouseinn.com 
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www.HawkResort.com 
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HAWK 

N & MOUNTAIN 
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RESORT 


Vermont’s 
Premier 
F o ur S eason 
D estination 


Route lOO 
Plymouth, VT 
05056 

800 - 685 -HAWK 


On 1,200 pristine acres 
in the heart of 
Vermont's breathtaking 
Green Mountains , 

Hawk has created one of the 
most peaceful and unspoiled 
resorts in the world. Whether 
uou seek rejuuenation in the 
olissful silence and beauty of 
Vermont's countryside, or 
prefer the exhilaration of 
world-class sernice and 

unparalleled recreation, 
there is one extraordinary 
resoi 't that prouides the nery 
of both. 

jf fn Yermont , it is Hawk. 


farms in this bucolic setting. The restaurant 
offers fine dining or casual farę, open seven 
days. 19 Huntington Place, Rochester, VT 
05767; (802) 767-9140; 

www.huntingtonhouseinn.com. 

Liberty Hill Farm Inn. Cows, kids, kittens, 
apple pie, fresh-baked bread! Experience 
the seasons of life on a Vermont farm! Hike, 
swim, catch a falling star or a drop of mapie 
syrup! Come home to an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. Guest 
lodging in our 1825 farmhouse includes 
excellent meals. Experience the Real 
Vermont! Bob and Beth Kennett, 511 
Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767; 
(802) 767-3926; www.libertyhillfarm.com. 

^Northern Vermont 

BOLTON VALLEY 

Black Bear Inn. Set high in Vermont s Green 
Mountains, the Black Bear Inn is the ideał 
spot for your Vermont getaway! Whether 
its for a romantic summer break, a family 
yacation or a group of friends, you will enjoy 
the Black Bear Inns spectacular mountain 
views, sunsets and over 5,000 acres to 
explore, including miles of hiking trails, 
crystal elear mountain streams and beautiful 
waterfalls. Minutes from the attractions of 
Waterbury and Burlington. Stays always 
include fuli country breakfasts and use of 
outdoor pool; later consider enjoying fine 
country dining here at the inn. Ali rooms and 
suites include private baths and Cable TV; 
many feature private hot tubs. Pet-friendly. 
4010 Bolton Access Road, Bolton Valley, VT 
05477; (800) 395-6335, (802) 434-2126; 
www.blackbearinn.travel. 

BURLINGTON/ 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 

Courtyard Burlington Harbor. The 

Courtyard Burlington Harbor located in 
downtown Burlington is a great experience 
for business or pleasure. Just moments 
from the Burlington Waterfront and the 
Church Street Marketplace, the Courtyard 
Burlington Harbor looks forward to hosting 
your next visit to Burlington. 25 Cherry St., 
Burlington, VT 05401; (802) 864-4700; 
www.marriott.com btvdt. 

Green Mountain Suites Hotel. Greater 
Burlington s most distinctive all-suites 
hotel. YouTl feel like a four-star guest 
in a boutique Vermont country inn. 
Complimentary hot Vermont breakfast 
buflFet. Suites with fully equipped kitchens. 
Pool/Jacuzzi. Free Wi-Fi. Toll free: 

(866) 337-1616, local: (802) 860-1212; 
www.greenmountainsuites.com. 
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Willard Street Inn. Historie 1881 
Victorian mansion, ofFering 14 rooms, all 
private baths, views of Lakę Champlain 
and Adirondacks, English gardens, free 
Wi-Fi and gourmet breakfasts in our 
marble-floored solarium. Walkable to 
Church Street Marketplace, University of 
Vermont, Champlain College. Business 
or personal, its perfect for any season. 
Experience the service of yesteryear with 
the amenities of today. 349 S. Willard St., 
Burlington, VT 05401; (800) 577-8712, 
(802) 651-8710; www.willardstreetinn.com. 

STOWE 

I Best Western Waterbury-Stowe. Atop 
I a plateau in the heart of all the action. 
Eighty-four guest rooms. Suites with 
Whirlpool baths and fireplace. Mountain 
views available. FREE high-speed Internet 
access. Cafe, indoor pool, saunas, fitness 
center, gamę room, covered bridge. Free 
deluxe Continental breakfast. Kids stay 
free. Ben & Jerrys Ice Cream Factory half 
mile. Stowe 10 miles, Sugarbush 20 miles. 
P.O. Box 149, Waterbury, VT 05676; 
toll free: (800) 621-7822, phone: 

(802) 244-7822, fax: (802) 244-6395; 
www.bestwesternwaterburystowe.com. 

| Green Mountain Inn. Beautifully restored 
historie inn, blending classic country 
charm and modern amenities in the heart 
I of Stowe Village. OfFering over 100 ąuaint 
I rooms, suites, townhouses and apartments, 

I many with fireplaces andjacuzzis. Enjoy 
I sumptuous cuisine in two dinning rooms, 

I including the famous Whip Bar & Grill 
I with fireside dining. Heated outdoor pool, 

I afternoon tea and cookies, health club with 
I Jacuzzi, sauna and massage. Facilities for 
I county weddings, rehearsal dinners and 
I conferences. (800) 253-7302; 
t w w w.green m o u n ta i n i n n. com . 

Stoweflake Mountain Resort & Spa. 

I OfFering the ultimate AAA Four-Diamond, 
I year-round vacation experience. With 
I its celebrated world-class spa, luxurious 
I accommodations, award-winning 
I restaurants and friendly, attentive Staff, the 
I Stoweflake is unrivaled as New Englands 
I premier spa/resort destination. Whether 
I you are looking for outdoor adventure or a 
I romantic, relaxing escape, the Stoweflake 
I promises to exceed your expectations. 

I 1746 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 05672; 

I (800) 253-2232; www.stoweflake.com. 

I 

I The Stowe Inn & Tavern. Listed on the 
I National Register of Historie Places, the 
I Stowe Inn is one of Vermont’s architectural 
I treasures. Ideał for romantic getaways, 

I memorable ski vacations, family reunions, 

I weddings and smali corporate retreats. 


We cater to discerning travelers looking 
for a Vermont experience that is out of the 
ordinary. 123 Mountain Road, Stowe, VT 
05672; (800) 546-4030, (802) 253-4030; 

www.stowein n.com. 

Topnotcb Resort and Spa. Ranked one 
of the “worlds best” hotels by Travel + 
Leisure, Topnotch is tucked into over 100 
acres near the charming village of Stowe, 
Vermont, and is renowned for endless 
recreational pursuits in a thoroughly 
luxurious atmosphere. With 68 guest 
rooms and 40 resort homes, the resort is 
part of the Preferred Boutiąue collection, 
a unique hotel assemblage celebrating 
distinctive travel destinations that 
showcase style, service and personality on 
an intimate scalę. World-class spa, award- 
winning tennis center, innovative fine 
dining. (800) 451-8686, (802) 253-8585; 
www.topnotchresort.com. 

Trapp Family Lodge. 2,400-acre 
mountain resort in the European tradition 
by the family that inspired “The Sound 
of Musie.” Providing accommodations 
in an Austrian-style main lodge, guest 
houses and villas. Talented chefs prepare 
European specialties for three restaurants 
and year-round reereation activities. First- 
class facilities are available for meetings 
and weddings. (800) 826-7000, 

(802) 253-8511; www.trappfamily.com. 

SHELBURNE 

Shelburne Farms. A 1,400-acre working 
farm, environmental education center and 
National Historie Landmark. Seasonal inn. 
Fine dining. Walking trails. Property tours. 
Children s farmyard. Cheesemaking. Farm 
storę. Information: (802) 985-8686; 
www.shelburnefarms.org. 
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Elsewhere 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS 

The Williams Inn. Old-fashioned 
New England hospitality at a college 
town inn, featuring 125 rooms, indoor 
pool, sauna, hot tub, restaurant, tavern 
with entertainment weekends. Sunday 
brunch. Special stay plans. Perfect stop 
for breakfast, lunch, dinner, overnight or 
longer. 1090 Main St., at Routes 2 and U.S. 
7, Williamstown, MA 01267. Reservations: 
(800) 828-0133; local: (413) 458-9371; 
w w w.w i lliamsi n n.com. 



The Inn at Weathersfield 

Unique Lodging and Dining 
in Southern Vermont 

Bon Appetit Magazine's 
"Top 10 Culinary Inns in America 2008" 

1342 Route 106 Perkinsville, VT 
www. weathersfieldinn. com 
802 263.9217 


Liberty Hill Farm 

kids, cows and kittens! 

- a family friendly B&B 



In the Heart of the Northern Berkshires! 

At the Junction of Routes US 7 and MA 2 

♦ 125 Rooms ♦ Indoor Pool 
♦ Sauna ♦ Whirlpool Tuh 

Orer Breakfast! Over Lunch! 
Over Dinner! Overnight! Or Longer! 

c Ihe c Williams ^nn 

. , On the Yillage Green 

Welcoming trarelers to Williamstown, Massachusetts 01267 

Yermont sińce 1912! 413.458.9371 - Fax: 413-458-2767 
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RALPH NADING HILL 
LITERARY 
CONTEST 
WINNER 


)ITOR'S NOTĘ 


By J.C. Graiko 

I RUSH THROUGH A SCENE HOLLYWOOD 

directors spend millions to create. 
Dense fog hovers a foot above the 
ground, leaves crackle underfoot as 
a sliver of morning sunlight slices 
between bare trees to disturb a pocket 
of fog, I leap through the woods. Noth- 
ing touches me. Not branches, pńckers 
oi weeds. Nothing slows me. Not rocks, 
grapevines, fallen trees or stumps. My 
knee doesrit buckie. My toes dorit 
ache. My joints don’t creak. Beside 
me, a buck leaps through the woods. 
His breath mists the air surround- 
ing us. When a noise distracts me, I 
stumble. Like an agile gymnast, I tuck 
my shoulder, roli and land on my feet 
till once again, l’m shoulder to haunch 
beside the buck. I feel an unexpected 
Sting. A swipe of fingertips along my 
neck raises blood, but oddly, no pain, 
no fear. 

Muffled voices, soft footsteps, muted 
light. Fm no longer in the mottled wood 
but somewhere gray, cold, silent. There 
is an odor — not unpleasant but not 
pleasant, either. Is there such a thing as 
medicinal tobacco? A female says, "One 


This year's winner of the Ralph 
Nading Hill Literary Prize is 
Jane Graiko, coordinator of an 
honors program at the University 
of Vermont for students in need 
of financial support. Born to a 
military family in Rhode Island, 
Jane moved many times as a 
child, completing high school in 
Japan. She has lived in Vermont 
longer than any other place. 

Jane has written for most of 
her life and been published 
numerous times. This story was 
inspired by observing friends 
and family care for elderly 
parents. 

The Ralph Nading Hill award 
is named in honor of the late au- 
thor and Vermont Life senior edi- 
tor. The contest is co-sponsored 
by Green Mountain Power and 
carries a cash prize of $1,500. 
For details: (802) 655-8410 or 
www.greenmountainpower.com. 


minutę she's resting, and the next, her 
heart races. What do you make of it?" 

A małe, "An automatic response. 
Nothing morę." 

My eyes feel glued shut. There's a sense 
of shadow, a rapid darkening of the area 
and then the female: "I'll let them know 
she's resting comfortably. Especially that 
little girl who's so devastated." 

The voices continue to speak in 
strange phrases. English, I think, but 
not any English I use. I want them to 
slow down and give me a chance, but I 
cannot will these strangers to give me 
my turn. Someone lifts my head and 
thumps; when I recline again, I nestle 
into a firmer pillow. 

What's that sound? Not a radio or 
television but something mechanical. A 
noise difficult to identify but familiar 
like the whirr-rr-rr of a can opener. I can¬ 
not turn my head to see. 

As if determined not to engage in the 
indignity of dropping at all this season, 
the leaves on the beeches and oaks rattle 
and shake in the breeze. I climb steadily 
uphill along the property linę, orange 
tape in hand. I tie a new length loosely to 






a prickly ash trunk, take a deep breath 
and propel my aching legs uphill. 

Nearby, a soft whirr-rr-rr compels 
me to stop. My heart pounds as I hone 
in on the source. Off to the left in a 
depression at the base of an apple tree, 
a ruffed grouse perches atop a mound of 
twigs, decaying leaves and pine needles. 
It appears to be nesting but that would 
be wrong for this time of year. There 
are no eggs, but on the ground rest a 
dozen chocolate and black feathers. As 
I approach, the bird puffs its chest into 
a spectacular white ruff and fans its 
taił until the beautiful creature appears 
twice its normal size. The whirr-rr-rr 
begins again, slowly then increasing 
in speed. As the bird’s ruff quivers and 
its taił beats down, a new feather fłut- 
ters to the ground. I imagine I can see 
and hear its little heart beating out 
of controł at the very size of me. One 
section of wing is bent, so I off er sooth- 
ing condołences and toss some broken 
branches from the appłe tree, their dor- 
mant fłower buds a potential lifesaver 
during convalescence. 

I would prefer to lift the bird, love it, 
tend to it, repair its ravaged wing. But 
there is a lesson I łearned as a child 
growing up near these woods: If a preda- 
tor arrives, so be it. If a creature sur- 
vives, so be it. That is the way of naturę, 
the way of life. 

Something cold touches my cheek, 
then lingers on my forehead. I try but 
I make no sense of whatever surrounds 
me. One minutę, I am a child. My 
senses of smell and taste are those of a 
child. Carrots and broccoli? I'd rather 
starve than eat such things. I survive on 
cream of wheat, toast, cocoa, hot dogs, 
creamed corn, and macaroni and ched¬ 
dar. I run without gasping for breath 
and jump without landing in pain. I 
come and go, eat and sleep, play and 
fight with my sister. 

Suddenly I feel another truth: I lie. 
Actually, I lie a lot. About my home- 
work being done, who was smoking in 
the barn when the straw caught fire or 
what I know when ąuarters go miss- 
ing from Uncle's bureau. Conversations 
swirl around me but no one listens to 
what I say or seeks my opinions. Funny, 
hut I don't care. 

I try but I make no sense of what 
surrounds me. 1 try hut everything 
defies sorting. I have the bones, aches, 
thoughts and memories of an old per¬ 
son. Voices, touches and odors are there 
but out of reach. Conversations swirl 


Voices, touches and odors 
are there but out of reach. 
Conversations swirl 
around me but no one 
listens to what I say or 
seeks my opinion. 

Funny, but now I care. 

I want to shout, grab 
and demand attention. 

I will my voice to speak 
but nothing happens. 

around me but no one listens to what I 
say or seeks my opinion. Funny, but now 
I care. I want to shout, grab and demand 
attention. I will my voice to speak but 
nothing happens. 

Footsteps and shadows. A pleasant 
odor of hand cream. The female voice 
sounds particularly soothing as she 
leans close. It's my chance. At the top 
of my lungs, I shout, “Where am U Why 
am I hereł ” 

In response, a soft, "She seems agi- 
tated today. Her pulse is up and ..." 

"Don't be silly," the małe laughs and 
pats my head like a dog. An odor of 
medicinal tobacco reminds me of my 
grandfathers, dairymen who smoked 
nonfiltered cigarettes one right after 
another, who never wore cologne but 
liberally applied Mercurochrome to 
smali cuts from lives spent largely in 
barns and pastures. I miss the coarse- 
ness of their calloused hands. 

Grandfather Richardson hunts with 
his brother the weekend before Thanks- 
giving. The autumn his brother passes 
away, I tum 15. Grandfather invites 
my 13-year-old sister and me along, 
having abandoned all hope of having 
grandsons to hunt with. All summer, 
we take hunter safety coursework and 
target-practice at the edge of the pas- 
ture. Were ready. Grandfather is still 
wobbly after knee surgery and explains 
we will not shoot. Sarah’s and my job 
will be to run deer to him. After we 
spend weeks scouting the woods for 
sleep spots, we have a pretty good idea 
of how to do just that. 

Opening day of ńfle season arrives. 
Tradition being what it is, Grandfather 
takes us to the VFW for pancakes with 
mapie syrup, scrambled eggs and hash. 
Sarah and I pass on coffee but agree to 


cocoa. Shortly before daybreak, stom- 
achs bursting and torsos blazing orange 
and red, Sarah and I deposit Grandfa¬ 
ther in what we decide is the perfect 
spot. Plenty of boulders and trees, a 
natural depression in the lay of the 
land, extensive brush and downwind of 
where we suspect deer sleep. 

Sarah and I find our preselected spots 
in an area by the brook. Twenty-five feet 
apart, we settle in, check our watches, 
ąuiet our pounding hearts, control our 
breathing. At the precise moment the 
newspaper claims the sun will rise, my 
sister and I begin a creeping push from 
the brook to the area where the grass 
and weeds are always crushed. I can’t 
be surę — my heart makes too much 
clatter — but something noisy is on the 
run. We roli hard toward the ancient 
oak; minutes later, we hear short, rapid 
gunfire and “Eurkea!” 

We run forward and discover an 
8-pointer in the brush. There’s a per¬ 
fect bullet hole in the chest and for 
a moment, I watch the buck’s heart 
beat madly. Grandfather brandishes a 
magnificent knife and performs his first 
slash. Although Sarah and I believe out- 
selves ready for the fuli experience, we 
leave our breakfasts in the ąuiet woods. 

Tradition being what it is, opening- 
day stories are shared. Even after a life- 
time in our town, after marriages, name 
changes, children and grandchildren, 
Sarah and I are still known as “them 
Richardson girls. You know the onesl 
Their grandfather was that stupid old 
fool who got them running through the 
woods and almost got them shot. ” 

I try but my mind makes no sense of 
these things. Who am I? What am I? If 
I can run without anlcles buckling, if I 
can plan and track and hunt, why can't 
I be heard? If I have a sister, why can't I 
be seen? 

A new and different odor enters my 
mind, a scent of oranges and spice, of 
warm fires in front of a woodstove. 
Beyond the protection of the bay win- 
dow and far off in the distance, I watch 
dark clouds float, starlc in contrast to 
the bright blue sky. A series of gray 
bands flow from clouds to mountain- 
tops, a surę sign resorts battling hard 
times will see early snów. I float among 
the clouds, bathed in the warmth of sun- 
light. It is peaceful and relaxing in this 
place. It's home. 

I see Jessica, the youngest, as she col- 
ors in a multitude of books she spreads 
out on the hardwood floor in front of the 
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HERMITAGE INN 

The perfect vacation 
for all seasons! 


RESERYENOW, 
CALL 877.464.3511 


We warmly welcome you to an exquisite retreat that is 
the epitome of Vermont country luxury, a sublime 
escape from everyday life. Where the Staff makes you 
feel completely at home, if home were simply 
perfect. Savor fine dining in our Main Dining Room or 
lite farę in our pub; innovative farę prepared with fresh, 
sustainable Vermont ingredients. 


ACnyiTIES: _ 

Weddings and groups 
Fly fishing in our stocked pond 
Hiking and bicycling miles of 
trails through and beyond our 

ownproperty _ 

Winę tastings in our exhibition 
winę cellar 
Garden tours 

Fitness center and gamę room 
Spa, sauna, and hot tubs 
Special culinary events 


www.hennitageinn.com 
25 Handle Road, West Dover, VT 05356 


VERMONT 

LIFE 

CATALOG 

We are pleased to 
announce the launch of 
our new catalog website, 

vermontlifecatalog.com 

Elegant gifts, 
artisan-crafted home 
accessories, scenie and 
outdoor recreation 
calendars, specialty foods, 
mapie syrup, clothing 

ALL 

VERMONT 

MADĘ 

Now available 
through our attractive, 
easy-to-navigate, 
secure website. 

vermontlifecatalog.com 


lt's the Warmth ofa 
Westview Meadows Welcomina Community. 

4 1 m o \ir 1L 11 i • 

From the warmth of our atmosphere, to the services we 
offer, you’ll love our community and its 36 Independent 
Living and 16 Residential Care Apartments. 

Westview Meadows at Montpelier 

171 Westview Meadows Road, Montpelier, Vermont (802) 223-1068 

www.westviewmeadows.com 
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woodstove. Crayons, pencils and mark- 
ers amid an interesting scent of wax, 
Chemicals and smoke. She lies on herl 
stornach, knees bent, feet pedaling air 
with each linę or stroke, tongue lapping 
and chapping her lips. She talks about 
anything and everything. It seems she 
chatters all the time. 

As she does now. Something about 
when she heard what happened, she 
was on her way with news. Something 
about how she and Michael are expect- 
ing a baby next summer. "This child 
needs someone like you in his or her life, 
someone who'11 love unconditionally 
despite faults and weaknesses. Mom, I 
want this child to have what I had; no 
matter what I said or did, your arms 
were open wide." 

For a Friday afternoon, the supermar¬ 
ket is unusually busy. People are on 
their way home from work with cranky 
children in tow. Ahead of me in linę is 
a young woman with circles under her 
eyes and a world-weariness any work- 
ing woman would recognize. She has 
the potential for breathtaking loveli- 
ness if only she’d brush her hair and 
pay attention to her wardrobe. In the 
basket is an infant seat wedged between 
bananas, bagels, milk, eggs and orange 
juice. The seat appears to be empty 
but when a newborn cries, the young 
woman lunges forward and fusses over 
a miniscule bundle. 

How silly to be so distraught, I want 
to laugh. Your child is so young, so new, 
so fresh and precious, no one could 
possibly be annoyed at its whimpers. 

I stand corrected by the reactions of 
those around us. It’s as if we were in the 
midst of a serious theater performance 
or High Mass. The young mother rushes 
her fewitems onto the conveyer belt and 
relinąuishes any semblance of poise. 

I make sounds I hope are soothing 
and touch the tiny corduroy covered 
body. When I lift the child to my 
bosom, I am shocked by the warmth 
and sturdiness of a person that tiny. I 
see the fear in the young mother’s eyes 
and almost hear her heart scream: 
are you a baby dropperl A drunkl A 
kidnapperł I want to reassure her I 
am nonę of the above. What I am is a 
mother of three grown children and a 
grandmother of four between 5 and 13. 
When the infant ąuiets down to soft 
sucking sounds, I want to laugh. Seel \ 
Your baby knows it’s safe. 
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The cold hand of Mr. Medicinal 
Tobacco invades my thoughts, but I am 
unwilling to let this image go. I am 
who? I am what? Come back. Please 
eonie back. 

The familiar female voice gasps, "She 
tried to shake you off!" 

A chuckle. "Don't be ridiculous." 

A gentle breeze passes, and on it, 
a lingering scent of something famil¬ 
iar. I know I am in a place of com- 
fort. An unexpected stroke along my 
arm distracts me and for an instant I 
am annoyed at this intrusion. But the 
voice that follows is soft and reassuring. 
"Please come home. With everything 
that's happened in the world recently, 
morę than ever we need to be together." 
I grope for words but only one enters my 
head: David. The man of my dreams, the 
love of my life. 

I race out to the car where David, 
the girls and their own little girls wait. 
How typical that even on the morning 
of the Memoriał Day Paradę, we leave 
late. For the first time in the 40 years 
Tve loved this man, David is proud to 
don his uniform and march alongside 
other vets. The crowd is huge. Ameri¬ 
can flags of all sizes hang everywhere. 
From telephone poles, mailboxes and 
car radio antennas to storę Windows, 
construction eąuipment and the volun- 
teer fire department hook and ladder, 
we are reminded of our commonality 
after one horrifying morning not so 
many months ago. The high school 
marching band shifts from America 
the BeautifuT into ‘God Bless America’ 
and passes at a rapid pace. The instant 
1 see my husband and his peers, my 
heart leaps at the realization that after 
decades of embarrassment and shame, 
as their section passes, these 65-some¬ 
thing men laugh and wave like Cub 
Scouts. Bringing up the rear are the 
25-something men and women, anoth- 
er generation of souls with lives forever 
changed by wars not of their making. 

Someone bathes me with a sponge and 
I consider the expression 'time is elu- 
sive.' I thought I knew what that meant 
but Pm not surę. Are these thoughts rep- 
resentative of decisive moments from 
my life? Are they scenes Saint Peter 
might review with me? If so, wouldn't 
they be real? Despite many adventures 
large and smali, I never leapt through 
foggy woods alongside deer. 

(Continued on page 76) 



DlSCOVER THE ADVANTAGES OF COLLEGE-TOWN LIVING 
AMID THE BEAUTY OF THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


t^t k t i i ę | Cottages with private backyards 
) ^ 11 ^ ^ ^ * Apartments with sunrooms 
^ > 802-388-0303 Don’t miss this wonderful opportunity to 

StVCmr Middlebury’ś non-profit live in this vibrant and charming town — 
retirement coinmunity Reserve your Yermont dream today! 




^eCarrageSAe,/ 

- - 

/Ltois/i Qe/t/ih> • A eto EntfLJ muliiton 


“Abuildingfor 
every reason and 
every season” 


1195 VACutoff, White RiverJunction,VT 05001 
1-800-441-6057 info(a>carriagcshcd.com 
www.carriagcshcd.com 
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Clear Lakę 
Furniture 

Ludlow, Vermont 

Jl 


Heirloom Rocker' 


Spend a weekend in ClearLake Furniture s workshop and 
handcraft your own reproduction of a I9th century 
Vermont lodge style rocking chair. 

FOR PACKAGE OPTIONS & DETAILS: 

800.758.8767 • info@clearlakefurniture.com 
www.clearlakefurniture.com/specialevents.html 



“Snowflake 9 ' Bentley® Ornament 

Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 
photograph from the archives of the 
Jericho Historical Society 


$16.00 plus $2.50 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Vermont residcnts pleasc include 6% salcs tax 
MC/VISA/AMEX/Discovcr Phonc Ordcrs: 

Call:l-800-705-1768 


The Official 2010 


Crafted in fine pewter by Vennont's 
Danforth Pewterers exclusively for 
17ermont 5nowf]akes 


17ermont Snonrflakes. 68 vt Route 15, Jericho, vt 05405 


www.vermontsno\vflakes.com 







1N1TRIOR Dl SIC .N 

I Stay Warm & 

^ Conserve Energy! 

Warm Window Shades 
Custom Window 
Treatments 
Draperies 

Tel 802.468.2261 
w.sandisinteriordesign.com 
sandisdesignsfa comeast.net 
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HOOK BRACELET 7 


RECOGNIZED BY LOCALS AND 
YISITORS ALIKE AS THE SYMBOLIC 
TREASURE OF UERMONT! 

/ Whether you are here for a Winter vacation with 
' sparkling snów for boarding, skiing, snowshoeing 
or sleigh rides; Springi mapie sugaring, kayaking, 
biking and the Vermont City Marathon; Summer's 
hiking, camping, biking, farmer's markets, golf 
and water fun; or FalFs fabulous mountain foliage 
ablaze with color as a backdrop for hayrides, cider 
making and harvest festivals... the Vermont 
Hook Bracelet™ is a perfect reminder of your special 
times or to celebrate how lucky you are to live here! 
Vermont... the Green Mountain State, is saluted with 
this sterling silver bracelet designed locally by Carol 
L. Rosę of East Montpelier. The four 14K gold wraps 
symbolize each of the distinct seasons enjoyed by 
visitors and locals alike. 





Barre - Richard J. Wobby Jewelers Bennington - K.F. Armstrong Jewele 
Brattleboro - Renaissance Fine Jewelry Burlington - Fremeau Jewelers 
Manchester - Northeastern Fine Jewelery Newport - Newport Jewelers 
Rutland - Freeman-Marcus Jewelers 
St. Johnsbury - Sunsbine Jewelers / Moose River Lakę & Lodae 

www.VermontHookBracelet.com 


NEW ENGLAND l™, 

GHOSTS fmsTS 

Fi 


135 new and researched st 

ISBN# 978-09663925-8-1 
$24.95 


Send check or Money order for $25 to Aurora Publications, PO Box 
690, Chestertown, NY 12817. Books sent postpaid. Or visit your 
favorite bookstore. Autographed? Tell us to whom. 



DVDSofVERMONT 

History • Stones • Legends 



• A Tour of 15 Gardens 

• Lakę Champlain, ski areas 

• Covered bridges, sugaring 

• Famous Yermonters 

• Boat rides, smali towns 

• Historie sites, museums 

• And lots of AUTUMN! 

OdysseyVermont.com 


shop us 
Online 
at 

VermontLife 

Catalog.com 
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p. 802 - 765-4177 


www.socklady.com 


Mismatched socks for adults, kids & babies. 


Use coupon codę VTLIFE at www.socklady.com 
to get free shipping on orders over $50. 


details at socklady.com/vtlife 


BUY, SELL,ORTRADE 

new and used photographic eguipment 




Selling a large collection or estate? 

We will send a buying specialist to you. No need 
to make lists or move eguipment. Cali us today. 


Green Mountain Camera? 
trusted & hassle-free 
welcomed 
sell all of your equipment quickly 
✓ fast payment 


Green Mountain Camera has Vermont's largest inventory of new, 
used and antique photo equipment. Our core business is buying, 
selling and trading all types of photo equipment, including digital. 
If you are looking to buy, sell or trade today, or in the futurę, please 
feel free to contact us for your free no-obligation 
quote. 


Waterbury Center, VT • (802) 244-0883 • www.gmcamera.com 




Grafion Village 
Cheese Company 

AWARD-WINNING AGED VERMONT CHEDDAR 

HANDCRAFTED FROM 
ALL NATURAL 
N/ERMONT MILK 

GraftonVillageCheese.com 

800 - 472-3866 

visit us in Grafton & Brattleboro 

a Windham Foundation Inc. affiliate 

promoting Vermont’s rural communities 












Calendars 


vermontlifecatalog.com (sooj 455-3399 
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Classic Wall Calendar 

Our most popular calendar, with 13 beautiful 
photos and plenty of room for notes and 
appointments. Wire-bound and packaged in a 
ready-to-mail box. 8 x 1014". 

YLCWCOl 1 $13.95 


Pocket Calendar 

This weekly calendar features 12 spectacular 
Vermont scenes with ample space for appointments 
and notes. Wire-bound and compact. 

3 7 /sx 6 Vą". 

YLCPCOl 1 $8.95 


Desk Calendar 

This standup calendar sits right on your desk for bandy 
reference. Thirteen colorful Yermont photos. 4 X A x 6 
YLCDK011 $7.95 


Vermont Weather 
Calendar 

Our largest format calendar 
features a seasonal photo for 
each month, plus interesting 
weather statistics. 13x10 Vi\ 
opening to 13x21". 

YLCWE011 $15.95 


The Sabra Field Calendar 

The latest collection of 12 stunning 
prints by Sabra Field, one of 
Yermont s most popular artists. 

10 x 10" opening to 10 x 20". 

YLCSF011 $16.95 


Outdoor Recreation Calendar 
Thirteen inspiring photos 
depict the best ofYermont s 
active outdoor lifestyle. Easy- 
to-write-on pages offer plenty 
of room for appointments. 

Bound in strong wire to lie 
fiat against the wali. 8 x 10 Vi. 
YLCOROl 1 $15.95 


\ i.-iiiii\iii ) ;| i. 


Engagement Book 

Fifty-five color photographs capture Yermont s 
changing seasons in this attractive and easy-to-use 
weekly engagement book. Wire-bound and boxed. 
A perfect gift item. 5 Vs x 8 l A". 

YLCEB011 $12.95 
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Living 

At Wake Robin, residents have designed and built three 
miles of walking trails. Each Spring, here, we make mapie 
syrup in the community sugar house. And we compost, 
plant gardens, and work with Staff to follow earth-ffiendly 
practices, conserve energy and use locally grown foods. 

Live the life you choose—in our vibrant community that 
shares your “green” ideals. We’re happy to tell you morę. 

Visit our website or give us a cali today to Schedule a tour. 

802.264.5100 / wakerobin.com 

^WakeRobin 

VERM0NT'S LIFECARE COMMUNITY ^ , — - - ^ 

SHELBURNE, VERM 0 NT ^ 
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(Continued from poge 73) 

Something odd nags at the edge of 
my mind's eye until a tiny voice stam- 
mers, "If I had my flashlight, Gram, 
you wouldn't be here. If I were bigger, I 
coulda protected you." 

It is late to begin a walk but supper 
needs to go into the oven first. Though 
I plan to stay on the road and keep this 
walk brief, I insist Abby bundle up and 
wear boots. We will take it slow and 
easy, with our eyes on the setting sun. If 
we’re lucky, we’ll make it to the corner 
and back before daylight disappears. 

It is a glońous late autumn sunset 
with pinky streaks of orange between 
bare trees. I breathe deeply and savor 
the scent from a nearby woodstove. 
Abby takes one mitten off and slides her 
tiny hand into minę. She tugs me this 
way and that, peppering me with ąues- 
tions. Like her Aunt fessica, this child 
chatters all the time. 

In a heartbeat, the colors are gone 
from the sky and it is dark. There’s 
an eerie feeling to the air, as if we 
stepped onto a different planet where 
feet disappear into the fog. A faint 
light suddenly comes up behind us. As 
it grows brighter, my heart jumps at 
the thought that the driver of this car 
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has no idea we are here. For an eternal 
moment, I freeze. 

Directly ahead of us, a buck leaps 
from the woods onto the pavement. As 
he bounds across the road, his breath 
mists the air surrounding us. His eyes 
challenge us. He snorts and phhtts to 
rid his lungs of the very scent of us. I 
shove Abby in the direction I pray is 
the ditch, watch her roli into the fog and 
know what Blake meant when he wrote 
“The Lady or the Tiger.” Did he, too, 
pause in the middle of here and now 
with nothing to do but wait and prayl 

My head throbs, neck aches, toes 
tingle. My fingers feel solid and unbend- 
ing like lower branches on a 60-year-old 
oak. Bits and pieces of conversations 
float around me, and I discern that I 
— builder of rock walls, planter of veg- 
etable gardens and gatherer of winter's 
wood — have for days or weeks been 
considered touch-and-go. But what did I 
touch and where did I go? 

In the barn, the milk pail spills. My 
heart skips a beat as I hołd my breath. 
I have been sitting ąuietly and pray it 
wasn’t me who tipped it. On a working 
farm, food is not to waste and day- 
dreaming is discouraged. I clench my 
teeth and wait for Grandfather Benoit 


to shout his disappointment, but there's 
nothing but the sounds of the cows, 
their moos, tails swiping, breathing. I 
peek beneath the Jersey’s udder and 
watch the last drops of milk leak out 
of the pail into the straw. I see grandfa- 
thefs face settle onto the straw, too, and 
sąueal at the look of terror in his eyes 
just before his lids close. 

One after another, kind faces come 
to the farm to offer their respects. One 
after another, gentle voices reassure me 
there was nothing a little girl could do. 
One after another after another. Funny. 
Although that’s true, their words offer 
no solące. Little girls dorit yet know 
they cannot know everything ... when 
to carry flashlights or how to adminis- 
ter CPR or how to wam kind strangers 
that even the most comforting words 
can forever wound the soul and heart. 

I whisper, "Abby, it was not your 
fault." 

A gasped, "Get the doctor!" then foot- 
steps running. 

When I talk about my thoughts and 
dreams, my doctor insists I was in too 
deep a coma for that. He may be the 
expert but this much I know is true: as 
my body struggled to decide on a direc¬ 
tion, heart sounds led me home. ^ 
















Landl/est 


Marketing Fine Homes, Land & Estates 
Valuation of Complex Properties 

CONSERVATION PLANNING 

Timberland Management & Marketing 


Exclusive Affiliate of WWW. landvest.com 

CHRISTIE^ Headqi akit.rs: Ten Post Office Square • Boston, MA 02109 • 617-723-1800 

GREAT ESTATES Yermont Offic:es: Burlington 802-660-2900 • Manchester 802-867-0200 • Wcx>dstock 802-457-4977 


Peacham, Yermont 

BRIGADOON FARM 

The ąuintessential Vermont farm located in a 
storybook town. The residence, built c.1800, is 
3,500 sq.-ft. of exquisite open space including a 
chef’s kitchen and all modern conveniences. Also 
included are an attached garage, Post and Beam 
four-story barn, mountain views, a sugarbush, an 
active trout stream, all on 115± acres. $1,295,000 
Wadę RC. Weatbers, Jr. 
802-651-5392 • ivieeathers@landvest.cotn 


Woodstock, Yennont 

UPHILL FARM 

Uphill Farm is an impeccably renovated, tnrn- 
key Gentlemani Farm on 104± acres of stun- 
ning countryside. A classic Vermont property, 
it includes an expanded cl805 main residence 
with four bedrooms, a four-bedroom guest 
house, barns, outdoor riding arenas, all conve- 
nient to the village of Woodstock. $12,000,000 
RutbSuddutb • 617-359-5584 • rsuddutb@lamlvest.com 
Jon Weber • 802-457-4977 • jiveber@landvest.com 


Charlotte, Yermont 

DANIEL CURTIS LAKĘ HOUSE 

Daniel Curtis Lakę House is an elegant liistoric 
1856 brick “country villa” sited on 16.4 acres with 
magnificent views of the Green Mountains Fea- 
tures include a“great room” with catliedral ceiling, 
hand hewn beams and a large fireplace. There is a 
detached two-car garage with a one-bedroom apart- 
ment above.Additional land available. $1,175,000 
Story Jenks 

802-383-0131 * sjenks@landvest.com 


Charlotte, Vermont 

POINT BAY VIEW 

This special property has wonderful views and 
frontage on Lakę Champlain. The 4.85± acre set- 
ting is extraordinaiy in its privacy and grounds. Tlie 
expanded, 3 bedroom, 4 bath, Cape-style residence 
is tucked away from tlie road and exudes quality and 
comfort. Outbuildings include a greenhouse and 
heated workshop in a 2-story barn. $1,695,000 
Wadę RC. Weathers,Jr. 

802-651-5392 • iviveathers@landvest.com 


Middlese.x, Yermont 
WORCESTER RANGĘ FARM 
An end-of-the-road location and a classic setting of a 
properVermont liill farm with 649± acres of woods, 
meadows, a pond, mountain views and total privacy. 
The historie farmhouse,cl900, was renovated to tlie 
liighest standards. Tlie home includes 3 bedrooms, 4 
baths,a formal living room,a chef s kitchen,a sunporch, 
sauna, and all new mechanicals. $1,950,000 

Wadę RC. Weathers,Jr. 

802-651-5392 • iviveathers@landvest.com 


Woodstock, Yermont 

KENT HILL FARM 

Kent Hill Farm is privately sited just minutes 
from Woodstock on 181+/- acres of rolling 
terrain and fenced pastures with pastorał 
views. Well-appointed with every amenity, 
the farmhouse, guest house, barn and 
outbuildings are scaled in classic Vermont 
farm style. $3,400,000 

Ruth Kennedy Sudduth 
617-357-0455 • rsudduth@landvest.com 


Barnard, Yermont 

GREAT MAPLES 

Beautifully renovated 1800’s cape surrounded by 
majestic maples and sited on 20± acres. Included 
are four-bedrooms, a chef ‘s kitchen, three 
stone patios, and a screened porch overlook- 
ing the magnificent pond. Close to the village 
center, the Barnard Inn and Silver Lakę. Eleven 
miles from Woodstock village. $1,425,000 
Stoty Jenks 

802-383-0131 • sjenks@landvest.com 


Shelburne, Yermont 

Ii ARBO R ROAD 

3.77± acre level waterffont property with over 
400 feet of lakeshore, an attractive beach widi 
gradual access and views of Mt. Mansfield and 
Camel’s Hiunp. Recently constructed 5000-sq- 
ft residence is ready for interior finish. Features 
include generous rooms witli a briglit and liglit 
open floor plan and radiant heat. $1,695,000 
Wadę RC. Weathers,Jr. 
802-651-5392 • iviveathers@landvest.com 


Newbiay, Yermont 

MAPLE HILL FARM 

A quintessential Vermont Gentleman’s Farm 
located at the end of the road, with a cl850, 
a 5-bedroom renovated residence offering 
over 3,100 sf. It features total privacy, mul- 
tiple outbuildings on 150 ± acres with miles 
of walking and riding trails, open fields, and 
well-managed forests. $1,195,000 

Wadę RC. Weathers,Jr. 

802-651-5392 • iviveathers@landvest.com 


Green Mountain Real Estate 


























Green Mountain Real Estate 






An AJJUiate Of 


// THE WORLD 


Lang 

McLaughry 

Spera 


PHEASANT H1LL ~ LAKĘ CI IAMPIAIN I THE GABLES 

Shingle home by Shelburne Farms. I 1899 Victorian and Guest House. 
Shelbume, VT $3,500,000| Manchester, VT $1,295,000 


FOX MEADOW FARM | MOUNTAIN AVENUE COLONIAL| 

Caspian Lakę classic, 67± acres. I A 4-minute walk from the Green. 
\Greensboro, VT %\ ,995 flWWWoodstock, VT $1,425,0001 


LEADING 
REAL ESTATE 
COM PAN I ES 


?EGENTS itS&or PORTD^JUO' 


Custom Designed House & Barn Frames 
Authentically joined in the Yermont Tradition 



LIBERTY 

HEAD 

POST 6 BEAM 

Since 1977 

Cali 802-434-2120 

or send $5 for design portfolio 

P.O. Box 68-V 
Huntington, VT 05462 

wwwdibertyheadpostandbeam.com 


Million Dollar Views 

Six to Forty-Eight Acres for Sale 

Pristine views of the Willoughby Gap. 

www.MillionDollarViewVT.com 
WilloughbyLake@comcast.net • 781-706-4709 
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Farm & Forest Wallingford, VT 



McCouch Farm 

A 19th century con- 
served farmstead over- 
looking the hayfield, 
gardens and wide moun¬ 
tain views, with 132 ac. 

$485,000 


802-223-8644 Ext. 24 

fountainsland.com 


fountains 



J 81 Main Street 
I Montpelier 
802-229-0345 0 800-696-1456 
Hcne\' ■Reallors.com 


A special opportunity to 
own an 1870's homestead 
in the Capital City. The 21 
acres are located at the 
edge of Montpelier (with 
nearly half of the land in 
Middlesex). This home 
features a big wrap around 
porch, large bright living 
spaces and four bedrooms 
upstairs. The two car 
garage connects to the 
residence via a mudroom 
and shed. There is also a 
great old barn and another 
outbuilding. $380,000 
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Realtors 

Builders 

Architects 

Landscape Architects 
Interior Designers 

Next issue, Yermont Life will be launching 
a new lifestyle advertising section. For morę 
details, contact Yermont Life Advertising 
Director Judy Maclsaac at Harvest Limited. 


harvest limited lic 

Advertise with VermontLife magazine 
Harvest Limited, LLC, Warren Vermont 
t: 802.496.6789 x1 
vtlife@harvestlimited.com 
www.harvestlimited.com 


JH ^ | sales, marketing & strategie planning company 















































AROMATHERAPY/HOMEOPATHIC 



Natural Patches 

O F V E R M O N T 

The Original Essen tiul Oil Body Patch 

...brings you the therapeutic benefits of essential 
oils, through a unique body patch system. 

Toll Free: 800.340.9083 . \vww. naturalpatchesofvemiont.com 


ARTS, WORKSHOPS, GALLERIES 

Look North 

Inuit Art Collection 

1 INUIT SCULPTURE AND PRINTS 

Check out our web site at 
www.looknortharcticarts.com 

Telephone to visit our by appointment only 
gallery in Guildhall,Vermont 802 . 676 . 39^7 

COUNTRY INN 

BARNSTEAD INN AT WITHERELL 
FARM, Manchester, Vt. You are cordially 
invited to enjoy comfortable country 
lodging at Manchesters Barnstead Inn, 
situated in the heart of Manchester, 
Vermont. (800) 331-1619; 
www.barnsteadinn.com. 



BUSINESSES FOR SALE 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS. 

Your source for the sale and acąuisition of 
businesses and commercial real estate in 
Vermont sińce 1978. Cali (802) 425-5555; 

www.vermontbusinessbrokers.com. 


INSURANCE 

FARM, MINI-FARM, HOME, AUTO 
AND BUSINESS through Co-operative 
Insurance Co., Berwick Agency Inc. (802) 
592-3234; Peacham, Vt.; e-mail: insure(S) 
berwickagency.com; or Isham-Berwick 
Agency Inc. (802) 479-3388; Barre, Vt.; 
e-mail: jberwick(a)ishaminsagency.com. 

REAL ESTATE 



Fine Homes & Choice Land 
Specializing in Grafton, Vermont 
Cali Hughes Associates (802) 843-2020 
www.graftonvermontproperties.com 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 68, State news, and morę. 
$49.95/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR. Dept. G. P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


HUGHES ASSOCIATES - GRAFTON, 

VT. Thinking globally while concentrat- 
ing locally. Sales and rentals. Quality 
homes. Choice land. (802) 843-2020. 

See our website at 

www.graftonvermontproperties.com. 


HENEY REALTORS. Providing our cli- 
ents with the best service in our industry. 
(802) 229-0345, (800) 696-1456; 

www.heneyrealtors.com. 

LANG, MCLAUGHRY SPERA REAL 
ESTATE. Whos who in luxury real 
estate. (800) 864-6226, (802) 846-7856; 

www.LionDavis.com. 

RED HOUSE BUILDING & RESTO- 
RATION. Fine homebuilding and his¬ 
torie restoration. Timeless craftsmanship. 
Comprehensive project management. 
(802) 651-0122; 

www.RedHouseBuilding.com. 

VACATION RENTALS 

HUNDREDS OF VT VACATION 
RENTALS for rent by owners and agen- 
cies online at 

www.vermontproperty.com. 




LOVINGLY FURNISHED VACATION 
HOME. Beautiful mountain views. Three 
bedrooms, modern kitchen, decks, sauna, 
fireplaces. Stroił leafy country roads to 
beaverpond. NearWeston Playhouse, 
farmers markets, bookstores. Available for 
long weekends or weeklong. 
www.MarshHillLodge.com. 
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Order online 


Vermont Life Magazine 

One National Life Drive, Montpelier, VT 05620 


MSYLAD 


Subscribe Today! One year (four issues): $18.97 

^HHondiieri®iln®nt|ljfe RlnnontŁife Vi’iniontLitć 


( 800 ) 284-3243 
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Gardener Emeritus 

By Castle Freeman Jr. 

Illustrated by Jean Carlson Masseau 


"To EVERY THING THERE IS A SEASON, 

and a time to every purpose under 
the heayen," says the wise man in 
a famous passage of the Bibie. He 
is speaking figuratively, likening the 
changing occupations of our lives to 
the seasons of the year. He doesn't say 
it in so many words, but if you accept 
his basie comparison, the conclusion 
follows: as the EartlTs seasons come 
and go whether we like it or not, so 
with the seasons in our own affairs. 
They change. And when they change, 
we had better be prepared to change 
with them. 

Scholars aren't surę exactly who 
wrote those resonant lines. It's not 
likely he was an amateur vegetable 
grower in the State of Vermont. But as 
a thinker, he might have felt at home 
in that character. Perhaps there is no 
State where backyard gardening is morę 
perfectly aligned with the spirit of the 
place than it is in this one. It would 
be tough to prove that Vermonters 
garden in greater numbers than people 
elsewhere; but as an impression, the 
thesis has force, especially at this time 
of the year. At harvest time it seems 
as though the entire population must 
be gardeners. How else to explain the 
ąuantity of produce that rises like a 
flood across the land? Corn, tomatoes, 
potatoes, sąuash and all the rest pour 
down from the hills and fili the valleys 
like a kind of vast vegetable migration. 

To this bounty I, for decades, madę 
my annual contribution. I sowed, I 
tilled, I reaped. No longer. In the last 
couple of years, at the garden's annual 
banąuet, I have turned down an empty 
glass. As a gardener, I'm in retirement. 
The reasons are several, and they are 
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related to the wisdom of the Old Testa¬ 
ment sagę. 

I didn't leave off gardening because 
of the work it involves. Labor in the 
garden was fun for me, especially in 
the spring. I found preparing the newly 
soft earth for early radishes and peas 
was the best tonie there could be for 
senses shrunken and pinched by a long, 
sedentary winter. I expected sweat and 
effort. I enjoyed them. 

But as the years passed, I began to 
notice certain changes in my own 
engagement with the garden and its 
products — changes that I now under- 
stand were advance signs that my 
career as a gardener would not last 
forever. 

One such sign had to do with the 
gardener's tools. As a beginner, I had 
a flimsy dime-store spade and fork, 
and a rusty hand-me-down hoe. They 
served well enough, to be surę, but 
they lacked style. Style, I discovered, 
was available in the form of elegant 
forged garden tools, mainly imported 
from Great Britain. These I admired 
in the tool catalogs I increasingly stud- 
ied. I even bought a couple for myself, 
destroying forever my garden's balance 
of payments while helping improve 
Her Majesty's. 

When the implement comes in for 
as much attention as the task it is to 
assist, I might have reflected, the work- 
man's feeling for that task is undergo- 
ing a shift. 

Another shift involved the gardener's 
ancient foe: weeds. For decades my 
attitude toward unwanted plants in my 
yegetable patch was one of implacable 
enmity. I pulled weeds, cut weeds, 
smothered weeds, poisoned weeds. But 


then at some point I decided to try to 
identify the principal weed species I 
had to contend with. Soon my attitude 
toward these pariahs began to soften. I 
learned to look again at Indian tobacco, 
rock cress, ąuickweed, jimsonweed, 
even the lowly lamb's ąuarters. These 
were ąuite beautiful little plants, I 
realized. What is a weed, after all, but 
a lost wildflower, a wildflower at the 
wrong address? 

I now see that once you have begun 
to entertain ideas such as that one, 
you're pretty well shot as a practical 
gardener,- but at the time the notion 
seemed harmless. Indeed the signs 
that the seasons of our lives are chang¬ 
ing can be subtle, as can the signs of 
change in the seasons of the year. Pre- 
occupation with tools and an aesthetic 
response to weeds are like the August 
blooming, along the roadsides, of the 
little purple asters and the appearance 
on a green hillside of a single orange 
mapie. At last I read the signs and 
became a gardener emeritus, leaving 
the yegetable patch to my new friends 
pigweed, sheep sorrel and corn cockle. 

I confess to a certain regret at aban- 
doning the garden. I no longer par- 
ticipate in that happy fit between work 
and way of life that belongs so charac- 
teristically to home gardening in our 
State. I miss that. 

Perhaps Pil go back to gardening 
some day. I doubt it, though. For here 
is where the biblical metaphor breaks 
down. To every thing there is a season, 
right enough. The real seasons, how- 
ever, the seasons of the Earth, revolve 
and return. The seasons of our hearts 
are different. Once your life has moved 
on, it doesn't come back. # 



FAST FUNDRAISING 

THE VE RMONT WAY 

Does your organization or school 
host a fundraising drive? 

Harness the power of "buy local" with th 
HERE'S HOW IT WORKS 

1 . You sell Vermont Life subscriptions for our regular subscription price of $1 8.97. No morę peddling 

national-brand chocolate bars and other merchandise people don't really want. 

2 . We supply you with sample Vermont Life magazines, order forms and phone support for any ques- 

tions you might have. 

3. You keep 60 percent of the sale —morę than $11 per subscription. 

WHO IT'S FOR 

♦ School groups 

♦ Community service groups 

♦ Any organization looking to raise money 

| WHY IT WORKS 

By adding new subscribers, Vermont Life grows stronger, which helps keep local photographers, writers 
and other Vermonters working. It also helps our local economy by spreading the word about our unique 
State and special way of life. 

i TO FIND OUT MORĘ: 

Cali Marilyn Wood at (802) 828-5535 or e-mail Marilyn.Wood@state.vt.us. 

$ 
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Buy Local. Support Vermont. 
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Vermont Life Local Partners Program. 


YES! 

Please send me 
morę information 
about the 
Vermont Life 
Local Partners 
Program 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip 

Phone _ 

E-mail address_ 
















vermontlifecatalogxom (sooj 455-3399 


Calendars 
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Vermont Weather Calendar 

Our largest format calendar features a seasonal photo for 
each month, plus interesting weather statistics. 

13x10 Vi\ opening to 13x21". 

YLCWE011 $15.95 


Classic Wall Calendar 

Our most popular calendar, with 13 beautiful photos 

and plenty of room for notes and appointments. Wire-bound 

and packaged in a ready-to-mail box. 8 x 10 Vi. 

VLCWC011 $13.95 

Engagement Book 

Fifty-five color photographs capture Vermont s changing seasons in 
this attractive and easy-to-use weekly engagement book. Wire- 
bound and boxed. A perfect gift item. 5 V& x 8 Va. 

VLCEB011 $12.95 | 

Pocket Calendar 

This weekly calendar features 12 spectacular 
Vermont scenes with ample space for appointments 
and notes. Wire-bound and compact. 

3 7 /sx 6 Va. 

VLCPC011 $8.95 

Desk Calendar 

This standup calendar sits right on your 
desk for handy reference. Thirteen 
colorful Vermont photos. 4 l A x 6 %". 

YLCDK011 $7.95 



The Sabra Field 
Calendar 

The latest collection of 12 stun- 
ning prints by Sabra Field, one 
of Yermont s most popular art- 
ists. 10x10" 
opening to 10 x 20". 

YLCSF01 1 $16.95 


NEW THIS YEARl 


Outdoor Recreation Calendar 

Thirteen inspiring 
photos depict the best of 
Yermont s active outdoor 
lifestyle. Easy-to-write- 
on pages offer plenty of 
room for appointments. 

Bound in strong wire to 
lie flat against the wali. 

8 x 10 Vi. 

YLCOR011 $15.95 
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For morę great gift 
ideas visit us on th< 
web at 

vermontlif€ 
catalog. 
com i? 


(800) 455-3399 
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, Be Traveling Green! ^ 

^ '' Traveling by raił contributes less per B 
passenger mile to greenhouse gas m 
emissions than either cars or airplanes. 


PAID FOR IN PART WITH FUNDS PR0VIDED BY THE VERM0NT AGENCY OF TRANSPORTATION 

Amtrak is a registered service mark of the National Railroad Passenger Corporation. 


Ride Amtrak® to Vermont 


Amtrak.com 


and enjoy a relaxing and traffic-free way of 
traveling. There is plenty to do once you 
are here! For a few good ideas go to 
www.vermontvacation.com. 


In partnerskip with 

✓^.YERMONT 

www.VermontVacation.com 

l-800-VERM0NT 


For a complete Schedule and 
additional information cali 

1 -800-USA RAIŁ or visit 
Amtrak.com 












Stop to catch your breath, then let the scenery take it away. 


www.VermontVacation.co 

l-800-VERM0l 














